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No progress, or next to none, has been made 


in finding out what President Arthur’s ‘‘ pol 
icy” isto be. It appears to be tolerably cer- 





Stalwarts,” and, according to the commonly 


| accepted view of Stalwart morality, ought to 
_ be pardoned a multitude of sins, in considera- 


tion of his soundness on the main question— 
though what the Stalwart main question is, 


| few, if any, outside the inmost circle know. 


tain that he will provide himself witha brand- | 


new Cabinet between now and the mecting of 
Congress, partly because the members of the 
old Cabinet will not remain, and partly because 
he naturally wishes to have a Cabinet of his 
own choosing. But whether the new Cabinet 
will be Stalwart or Anti-Stalwart is something 
on which the newspapers have made no ap- 
proach to agreement. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that it will be Stalwart, or in 
other words will be composed of persons who 
admire General Grant in politics as well as in 
war, and think Mr. Conkling a very great man, 
in spite of all that his enemies say about him. 
If Stalwart, too,of course there will be no ‘‘civil- 
service reform nonsense” about it. On the 
other hand, many believe that President Arthur 


will perform the great feat of both satisfying | 


General Grant and Mr. Conkling and reforming | 


the civil service. At allevents, he appears to be 
expected ‘‘ to do something for the reformers ” 
—that is, set off one department in which they 
can try their experiments without damage to 


It was supposed at first that the publication 
of Mr. Blaine’s letter accepting President 
Gartield’s offer of the Secretaryship of State, 
in somewhat effusive language, indicated that 
Mr. Blaine was preparing the way to stay in 
the Cabinet without disrespect to President 
Garfield's memory, or was preparing in a gene- 
ral way for his candidacy in 1884, by show- 
ing how close and cordial his relations with 
the deceased President were. These theories, 
however, seem to be set at rest by a positive 
announcement that the letter was printed 
without Mr. Blaine’s knowledge or consent. 
One of the rumored arrangements was that he 
was to be sent to England in Mr. Lowell’s 
place, and the difficulty of disposing of Mr. 
Lowell was met by making him Secretary of 
State. 
General Grant complete control of all consul- 
ships, missions, and agencies west of the meri- 


| dian of Washington, while Mr. Conkling is to 


{ 


the saner portion of the body politic—a sort | 
of padded room like that kept at asylums for | 


violent cases. This is all speculation, how- 
ever. What is certain is that thus far the 
President has walked with much care in his 
predecessor’s footsteps. He has sent in all 
President Garfield’s nominations ; and though 
expressing his willingness to consult Senators 
about appointments, as indeed General Gar- 
field did, is taking pains to ‘‘put none but 
good men in office.” The only really bad sign 
of the times—although the Administration 
may not be responsible for it—is the reappear- 
ance of assessments on the clerks in the Cus- 
tom-House and Post-Office by the Republican 
Committee, on account, the circular says, of 
that exceedingly usual thing, the ‘unusual 
importance of the approaching election.” 


The President has done a strikingly good 
and encouraging thing in asking for Mr. 
Tyner’s resignation as Assistant Postmaster- 
yeneral. If it be true that Mr. Tyner found 
out the Star-route abuses two years ago 
himself in a trip he made, and _ that 
he made a report on the subject, of which 
his superior took no _ notice, and of 
which he himself subsequently took no 
notice either when he became Acting Post- 
master-General for a considerable period, his 
responsibility is plain. In fact, the way in 
which the whole matter was kept quiet was 
very singular, and especially the silence on the 
subject of the Democrats in the last campaign, 
although their members of Congress had had 
Brady many times before them pleading for ‘‘ex- 
pedition” in the mails, and ought to have known 
as much about it as anybody else. Pres- 
ident Arthur’s action towards Tyner is the more 
creditable because Tyner is a ‘‘ Stalwart of the 








have the privilege of running around “‘ behind 
the throne,” and preparing what the Irish call 
‘all sorts of divilmint.” 


The preparations for Guiteau’s trial, which 
have got as far as making him plead to the 
indictment, have revealed the fact that his 
counsel, who is also his brother-in-law, meant 
to fortify the plea of insanity by the plea that 
the late President’s wound was not in itself 
mortal, but was made so by malpractice, and 
in support of this, if he could get money 
from the Government for the expense, to sum- 
mon the various doctors who did not approve 
of the treatment from a distance. He has 
since announced, however, that he will not 
raise this point. There appears to be a little 
more willingness in the public mind than there 
has been to admit 


The Nation. 


or because of the odium which surrounds 
him in the public eye. A member of the bar 
is not only a man who follows the trade of an 
advocate for hire, but also an officer of the 


court, and it is part and a very important part 


| of his business to see 


The same authority has assigned to | 


“at all, 


that cases are prop 


is, that the prisoner's 


are 


erly tried — that 
rights under the law asserted. Rules 
of evidence and procedure are intended, 
though some people seem to forget it, for the 
benefit of the bad as well as for that of the 
good, and we are all as much interested in hay 
ing Guiteau fairly tried as in having him tried 
If it should be established that he is 
insane to a degree which destroys morel re 
sponsibility, he is as much entitled to the bene 
fit of the rule of our criminal jurisprudence 
which makes such persons exempt from pun- 
ishment as any other person. Ilis having 
killed the President does not modify this rule, 
though it may show that we should diminish 
the temptations which our civil service now 
holds out to lunatics, 


Some of our contemporaries are inclined to 


| discredit the statement made by Mr. Dudley, 


ruiteau’s insanity, but we | 


| are constantly forgetting that insanity does not | an honest look mav be false. 


always prevent knowledge of consequences | 


and fear of consequences. In other words, if 
an insane man fears punishment, it is a tolera- 
bly good sign that it ought to be inflicted, as it 
may be a warning to other insane men in the 
same stage of lunacy. Apropos of the char 
acter of the wound, one of the Methodist 
ministers has accounted for the inefticacy of 
the prayers offered up for President Garfield’s 
recovery, by the assertion that the wound was 
‘‘in its nature mortal,” or in other words, 
apparently, that the consequences of certain 
wounds are settled by a Fate which no power 
can overrule. 

Mr. Scoville has asked forthe professional 
assistance of General Butler, who refuses, on 
the ground of other professional engagements, 
in a very edifying Ictter, in which he sets 
forth the undoubtedly sound view that no 
lawyer is at liberty to refuse to defend 
a criminal through horror of his crime, 





Commissioner of Pensions, that while there 
are corrupt combinations formed for the pur 

pose of robbing the Government by means of 
fraudulent pension claims, he has entire conti 

dence in the fidelity and trustworthiness of the 
clerks in the Pension Office. It is argued that 
a pension claim has to go through many bands 
before it passes, and that therefore the co 

operation of many persons in the Gov- 
ernment oflices, or a ‘‘ring” among the 
clerks, is required to secure the passage of a 
fraudulent one. This is by po means true. 
As we observed recently, pension claims, 
under existing law, are adjudicated on ex- 
parte testimony. When a pension claim 
comes into the office and all the Icgal 
requirements in the way of affidavits as evi- 
dence are strictly complied with, it will be ex- 
amined and granted in good faith on the ground 
of the evidence furnished, and yet every one of 
the aflidavits which on their faces have such 
The fraudulent 
claim may pass while every man in the Pen- 
sion Office does his duty in the most conscien 

tiousmanncr, the corrupt combination to rob the 
Government consisting entirely of outsiders 
who get up the false affidavits. Sometimes 
frauds of the most barefaced character are 
discovered by mere accident. We remember 
hearing of the case of a man who, upon the 
affidavits furnished, had been awarded a 
pension for total blindness, and who 
was accidentally discovered by some one 
connected with the Government hunting in 
the fields, and upon further inquiry was found 
to work as a proof-reader in a newspaper 
office. Yet his claim as it appeared on 
the records was perfect. Accidental discov- 
ery was made of a mon in New England who 
had for years been personating ten ora Cozon 
soldiers’ widows in whose names he had made 
applications for pensions, fuinishing the neces- 
sary affidavits in perfect order, aithough every 
one of them was forged, and then regularly 
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drawing pensions for them. It was the regu- 
lived on. He was sent to the 
Several cases of this kind have 
There are undoubtedly a great 


lar business he 
penitentiary. 
come to light. 
have not been discovered 
unless lucky accident intervenes, 
will be discovered until the ex-parte 
is supplanted by other and 


Such methods have for years 


many more that 


and some 
never 
eystem of evidence 
better method 
been urgently recommended to the attention 
f Congress, but in vain. 

it is amusing to observe the sudden change 
of tone in the organs of both parties with re- 
gard to Senator David Davis. It was a stand- 
ing joke in Republican papers to represent the 
somewhat bulky Senator from Illinois perched 
on a fence, not knowing which way to dis- 
mount, but dismounting in most cases, when 
mind to it, the 


discharged at 


his on 
Democratic The 
him seemed frequently designed to produce 
contempt. But Mr. Davis has 
permitted himself to be elected President of 
the Senate by Republican votes, good points 
are discovered in him in wonderful number, 


he could make up 
side. wit 


since 


now, 


and we may soon hear that, although not 
always understood, he was a statesman of 
remarkable sagacity all the time. On the 
other hand, our Democratic contemporary the 
World, after having spoken of Mr. Davis with 
vreat respect as long as he voted on the Dem- 


man who, chosen to the Senate by Democratic 
votes, has become an open trader upon the ca- 
pital of the position thus acquired.” Nobody 
knows what depth of depravity he may still 
be destined to reach, but the World grows 
quite indignant over it beforehand. 


General Mahone has published a letter ex- 
cusing himself for not fighting General Jubal 
Early, because the latter is unwortby of his re- 
cognition in any other character than that of a 
distinguished Confederate general ; and even 
this is not sufficient to warrant a hostile meet- 
ing. Le says nothing about duelling being a 
silly business, or about its inefficiency as a 
means of refutation. He evidently does not 
consider Virginian opinion as prepared for 
this view of the practice. It would be a good 
thing if some of these fighting Southern politi- 
cians would in some manner demonstrate the 
utility of duelling. It clearly does not stop call- 
ing names and bringing charges; nor does it dis- 
prove the charges; nor does it establish a man’s 
character for courage, for a man’s having 
fought one duel does not exempt him from 
the necessity of having to fight others. In 
fact, it is probably the most absurd of all the 
survivals of barbarism, almost as absurd ‘as 
the Zulu belief that when you kill an enemy 


you must rip him open to prevent yourself | 


from being bewitched. 


There are not many Englishmen who had a 
larger circle of loving and admiring Ameri- 
can friends than the late Dean Stanley. An 
effort is being made in England to convert a 
training school and home for hospital nurses 
founded by his wife into. memorial both of 
her and of him by putting it on a permanent 
footing, and erecting for it a suitable building 
shall as a monument of the 


which serve 


, 


| founders—for 
| gusta’s interest in it. 


| arrived here, 


| corresponding 


| last year. 
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the Dean shared Lady Au- 
Those among us who 
would like to join in this most appropriate 


tribute to their memory can do so by address- 


| ing the Rev. Phillips Brooks in Boston. 


A large meeting was held Sunday night at 
Steinway Hall by the I and League of this city 
to receive Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Dr. Egan. 
Mr. 
stated that Ireland was in : 
the Enelish Government was 


merely sustained by the troops, that the real 


O’Connor made a speech in which he 
i state of siege, that 


authority of the 


Government was the Land League; and pre- | 


dicted that the struegle would not end until 


the landlords were driven from the 


| 
coun- | 


try and Ireland were free ‘‘from the centre | 


from landlordism and a 
Mr. Ecclesine moved a reso- 
may 


the sea” 
eign 
lution which, 


to 
garrison, 
its 


considering source, 


for- | 


be set down as very moderate in tone, calling | 
for a petition to the Government of this country | 


asking its ‘‘ prompt international mediation ” 


in behalf of ‘‘our suffering countrymen now | 
deprived of all the guarantees of constitutional | 
government and exposed to the brutal and | 


irresponsible despotism of military rulers.” 
Unfortunately he did not explain what sort of 


During the 
making $19,501,722 received 
since August 
time last year. The Treasury, 
during the week covered by the bank state- 
ment, paid out more money than it took in. 


2,522,000 of 


of 34 per cents, and in addition redeemed at 
Washington $5,600,000 of these bonds, 


that during the current week covered by the 
| hext weekly bank statement 
$7,600,000 in money will be received by the | 
| banks from the Treasury. 
much money lowered the rates for call loans | 
to 4 to 6 per cent. but did not reduce those | 
of the week | 
advanced | 


the sum of 


for time loans. At the close 
the rates for foreign exchange 
above the point at which gold can be imported, 


| owing to the scarcity of commercial bills, and 
to the settlement of 60-day credits about ma- | 


| mediation he meant, and it is difficult to ima- | 
| gine acase where mediation is less likely to 

| 
| be undertaken, or would prove & more use- | 


canoe : | less and thankless task. 
ocratic side, has now found him out to be ‘‘a | 


week $1,808,900 foreign gold | 


1, against $34,901,015 in the | 


| Number 85 


Judge Jameson’s charge to the Grand Jury 
at Chicago on the subject of ‘‘ corners” in the 
grain market may be good in law—reference 
being had toa specific statute of the State of I 
linois, which makes ‘‘ cornering” a misdemean 
or and imposes a trifling penalty for it—but 
is open to criticism in the forum of morals as 
well as of trade. ‘‘ The thing which we know 
as a cornerin the market,” says the Judge, ‘‘may 
be briefly described as a process of driving un 
suspecting dealers in grain, stock, and the like 
into a corral and relieving#hem of their purses. 
The essence of the offence consists in the party 
securing a contract for the future delivery of 
some commodity at his option, and then, by 
engrossing the stock of such commodity in 
the market, making it impossible for the other 
party to complete his contract except by pur 
chasing of his adversary at his own price, or 
paying in cash the difference fixed by such 
adversary. As was said of another great 
wrong, if this is not wrong then no 
thing is wrung.” This sweeping character- 
ization assumes that the party contracting to 
deliver the commodity at a future time is 
under age, or non compos mentis, or in some 
way entitled to peculiar protection at the 
hands of lawmakers and judges. Complain- 
ing to the courts when one has sold property 
which he does not possess is denominated, in 
street parlance, ‘‘ pleading the baby act.” The 
infants over whom Judge Jameson proposes 
to throw his ample shield are, in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of one hundred, gamblers 
in the same sense that the cornerers are. They 
are the ‘‘bears” of the market, and if their 
operations tend to make bread cheap for the 


/ consumers, they tend to prevent farmers from 
| getting the highest price which a free market 


| The New York banks contracted their credits | 
| $7,775,000 during the week, and their deposit | 
| liabilities were so reduced that the reserve was | 
| increased $810,000, or to within 
| 25 per cent. of their liabilities. 

| continued its weekly purchases of $2,000,000 


The Treasury | 


so | 


The prospect of so | 


turing. General trade continues active, and the | 
| shabby attitude for the Governor of a great State 


| tonnage of the principal railroads is larger than 
There is, however, yet no sign of a | 
At the Stock | 


settlement of the railroad war. 
Exchange United States bonds advanced 4@}, 
railroad bonds 1@,93 per cent., and speculative 


| stocks 1@10 per cent., or, including the stock 


of the Manhattan Elevated, 163 per cent. The 
latter advanced because of a readjustment of 
the relations between the three companies inter- 


| ested in the elevated railways of this city. The 


price of silver was about steady in London at 
513@51 13-16d. per ounce. The bullion value 
here at the close of the 4123-grain silver dollar 
was $0.8681. 





| 


would afford. To compare a transitory cor- 
ner in the grain market to the institution of 
slavery, is one of those gross exaggerations 
which do not greatly surprise us in the news 
paper pressor on the stump, but which are 
very much out of place in the deliverances of 
the judicial bench. 


Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota has urged 
the Legislature to re-enact, with such modifi 
cation as the judgment of the Supreme Court 
may have made necessary, the bill in relation 
to the payment of the State railroad bonds. 
This bill is in substance an acceptance of 
the offer of Mr. Chamberlain, who owns the 
greater part of the bonds, to take half of the 
umount due. Governor Pillsbury is impatient 
for the Legislature to close with this proposs). 
because unless they do so ‘‘ they will be con 
fronted with-the cold choice between tots] 
payment and naked repudiation.” This is « 


towards a question of common honesty. Be- 
tween ‘‘total payment” of a debt and “naked 
repudiation” of the whole amount, or dis- 
guised repudiation in the form of the accept- 
ance of a forced offer to take half or go without 
anything, honorable men and honorable Statics 
will find no room fora ‘‘cold”” or any other kin«! 
of choice. Minnesota is abundantly able to 
pay the whole debt, and if she fails to pay it 
or compromises on a swindle of fifty per cent.. 
she will be disgraced before the world. 


The British Ministry, after a Cabinet con- 
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sultation, has taken the extreme and doubtless 
wholly unexpected step of arresting Mr. Par- 
nell for instigating to intimidation and vio- 
lence and the breach of lawful contracts. 
This determination has probably been brought 
about by numerous proofs that Parnell’s pop- 
ularity was increasing; and no one who knows 
Ireland doubts that the increase is largely due 
to the belief, which he has taken pains to 
spread, that the Government is afraid of him. 
Mr. Dillon, who is generally recognized as one 
of the sincerest and most disinterested of the 
Land Leaguers, announced after the passage 
of the Land Act his intention to retire from 
public life for a time at least, owing to his fear 
that the Act would destroy popular interest in 
political agitation. Parnell’s success as an 
opponent of the Act has, however, caused him 
to change his mind, and he has formally and 
publicly recanted, and says he is about to go 
back into his old business. Intimidation and 
outrages, too, are on the increase, and Parnell 
has been making semi-royal progresses through 
the country. In cther words, he has evidently 
succeeded in persuading a large part of the 
population that if they keep up a little 
longer the game which won the Land Act, 
they will get far more than the Land Act, 
perhaps even that total abolition of ‘‘land- 
lordism,” or in other words that confiscation 
of the fee of the land, which he has long an- 
nounced as the goal of his striving. 


The approval of Parnell’s arrest by the best 
portion of the French press as the only course 
open to the English Government, surely 
ought to set the Land Leaguers both in this 
country and elsewhere to thinking a little 
more seriously ~bout_their work than they 
have yet dofe. On the land question in 
Ireland, the most reflective and_liberal- 
minded and best-informed men of all civilized 


countries sympathize with the tenants, and | 
have | 


sympathize with the efforts which 
been made in the direction of giving them 
greater freedom and independence. But it 
is equally true that the organization which 
conducts the agitation on the tenants’ 
behalf has now 
or weight in any civilized country. In fact, 
what is called the public opinion of every 
civilized country may be said to be dead 
against them. It is not possible for the Par- 
nells, Healys, Sextons, Fords, and Rossas to 
find friends in any part of the civilized world 
outside of the circle of their own countrymen. 


much in republican America and France as in 
monarchical Germany and Italy. 


This is an almost unprecedented state of 
things. The Leagucrs are, we believe, the first 
unmistakably oppressed and long-suffering 
people who have managed by their conduct 
to alienate mankind, or all that portion of 
mankind which knows anything about them. 
Now, in the presence of these facts, one 
would expect the confidence of the most 
enthusiastic Land Leaguers in the policy 
of the leaders to be somewhat shaken. 


It cannot be that what all civilized countries 
consider odious and ridiculous is, when prac- 
tised by Irishmen, respectable and appropri- 


ate. The French Republicans used in old 


times to be the warmest friends of Irish Na- 
tionalists. The cause of Ireland, too, from the 
Revolution down to 1848, excited more or less 
enthusiasm in this country, and procured a 
warm welcome during fully half a century 
for its apostles and martyrs. This is now all 
changed. An Irish patriot of the Parnell stamp 
has really not much more “show” in the 
United States than he would have in Prussia. 
Nobody takes to him except the halécrazy 
speculators who would like to abolish prop- 
erty and cut off one hundred thousand heads. 
None of the class which in every country car- 
ries on the work of civilization—the class 
which labors, saves, foresees, and makes and 
executes the laws—cares to have much to do 


| with him,any more than with an escaped luna- 


tic. They even refuse to believe the undoubt- 
edly true stories of the wrongs of his country, 
and are now gradually beginning to doubt 


| whether Ireland ever had any just ground of 


complaint at all. 





The crisis in Ireland seems to be taking the 
usual course. There is considerable concen- 


| tration of troops in Dublin, and Mr. Forster is 
| provided with a military escort, and the 


guards around Kilmainham jail, where Par- 
nellis contined, are doubled. The Land League 
is also doubling the fury of its proclama- 
tions and threats and the solemnity of its 
exhortations, but there is no likelihood that 
anything more serious than this will occur, 
and things as serious as this have occurred in 
Ireland a score of times before. Much more 


| Significant and important is Mr. Gladstone's 


speech at Guildhall, where he weut to receive 
a non-partisan address, and where his recep- 
tion was most enthusiastic. His mention of 


| Parnell’s arrest called forth uproarious cheer- 


no friends of character | . : 
| he does he will do speedily. 


ing. He said that he ‘‘ would rejoice at the 
adoption of any form of local government for 
Ireland which did not impair the supremacy 
of the Imperial Government.” It is to be 
hoped that if he would rejoice at anything 
of this kind, enough of years and strength 
are left him to enable him to create this 
form of local government, and that whatever 
The only way 
out of the Irish difficulty is to put on Irish- 
men the responsibility of governing the island. 
Its government by an English dictator of 
Quaker origin, surrounded in Dublin by a 
military guard, and arresting people on his 
own warrants, is a spectacle of which English- 


= > g be ash: rhi 
They are frowned upon and repudiated as | ™°? onary 26 0s aaa, OR aE Sane ae 


Gladstone must see the absurdity. The Cabi 
net are said to have been unanimous in order- 
ing Parnell’s arrest, which shows that even 
Mr. Chamberlain recognizes the impossibility 
for any Government which means to govern, 
of allowing itscif to be insulted and detied by 
aman like Parnell. But as things now are, 


_ the Irish express their detestation of Forster 


by obeying Parnell. In fact, without Mr. 
Forster, Parnell would probably collapse. 
The Land League has launched its last bolt 
in the shape of a proclamation calling on the 
farmers ‘‘to pay no rents until the Govern- 
ment relinquishes the existing system and re- 
stores the constitutional rights of the people.” 
This is a vague phrase, but it probably means 
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that they are to pay no rents until the Coercion 
Act is repealed, or until the persons imprisoned 
under it There no 


have been released. is 


| doubt that if the farmers chose to organize 





and carry out a general strike against rent, it 
would be impossible for the Government to 
meet it or put it down by any force at its com 
mand, The only adequate remedy would be 
eviction on a scale too large for any Govern 
ment to attempt. Of the legitimacy of such 
a strike we do not need to say much. It 
would simply be an immense private swindle 
under the guise of political revolt. It would 
be robbery of thousands who vere no more 
responsible for the Coercion Act than for 
Mr. Gladstone's last budget, and 
would give an immense stimulus to the im 
morality which always crops out in times of 
political disorder. The nearest recent approach 
to it is the refusal of the Southern retailers 
to pay their debts to Northern creditors when 
the war broke out, though this had the sane 
tion, we believe, of belligerent usage 
move is, however, a 
League, because if it fails—that is 
is not resorted to or only reaches manageable 


as such 


¥ “he 
for the 
if the strike 


dangerous one 


proportions—the game will clearly be up, and 
the leaders will come out of jailto meet a much 
disenchanted people. 

Nothing could give a better idea of the na- 
ture of Turkish rule than the fact that, 
the provinces lately ceded to Greece, the bands 
of brigands which had been desolating them 
had to enter into negotiations with the Greck 
Government like lawful belligerents. On find- 
ing they could not make terms, a portion of 
them retired with the Turks, and others laid 
down their arms, and are shut up at Phar- 
sala, like prisoners of war, waiting for the 
meeting of the Chambers to decide on their 
fate. Niko, a famous brigand, who recent- 
ly carried off an Englishman engaged in 
farming near Salonica, and extorted a large 
ransom from him and the British Govern- 
ment, went on what is called an ‘‘ extended 
European tour” with the proceeds. After 
visiting the different capitals, he came to 
Athens, and was there about to engage in some 
kind of mercantile business when he was recog- 
nized and arrested. He is said to feel that 
his case is a very hard one. He had retired 
from brigandage, and was going to invest 
capital in some honest industry when the 
police came down on him, 


in 


ay 


The Pope took the opportunity afforded by 
the presence of the Italian pilgrims in Rome 
on Monday to make another pathetic statement 
with regard to his ‘‘ captivity.” He says that 
he has the alternative before him of continued 
imprisonment, daily growing harder and 
harder, or of exile. He insists that he is no 
longer secure in his palace, and that he is sub- 
jected to outrageous indignities in a thousand 
ways. The earnestness of the Pope is said to 
have made a profound impression on his ,au- 
dience, and as he closed his address he raised 
his arms to Heaven, as though imploring 
help. The Roman mob, however, was very 
differently affected by the speech, and pelted 
the pilgrims vigorously as they were going 
away, shouting, ‘‘ Down with the Vatican.” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Thursday the Senate elected Senator 
David Davis of Dlinois President pro tem. 
Senator Logan offered the resolution, and it 
was adopted by 36 yeas to 34 nays. Senators 
Bayard and Davis did not vote. In executive 
session the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Hannibal Hamlin of Maine for Minister to 
Spain. 

The Democratic Senators met in caucus on 
Monday to discuss the question of the Secre 
taryship of the Senate. There was barely a 
quorum, and the caucus adjourned without 
taking any action. 

The Ohio and Iowa State elections took 
place on Wednesday. The Republicans carried 
both States by large majorities. Governor 
Foster’s plurality in Ohio is estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of 20,000. The ‘‘seratch- 
ing” of both the State and local tickets is re 
ported to have been almost unparalleled. In 
lowa, Sherman was elected Governor by about 
10,000 majority. 

The Virginia political campaign is an ex- 
ceedingly lively one.  ‘‘Scurrilous attacks” 
upon prominent politicians abound in the 
newspapers, and duels are becoming very fre- 
quent. On Saturday a ‘‘bostile meeting” 
took place between Captain H. H. Riddleber- 
ger and G. D. Wise. It was bloodless, how- 
ever, and after four rounds had been fired 
‘*mutual explanations and an amicable adjust- 
ment followed.” On the same day Senator 
Mahone was arrested in Washington on the 
charge that he was going to fight a duel with 
General Jubal A. Early. Mr. Mahone denied, 
however, that he had any such intention, and 
was released on his personal bond. 

There much trouble over the 
‘* Blair Virginia — two letters, 
namely, which were said to have been 
written by Frank 8. Blair, the Readjuster 
candidate for Attorney-General. These letters 
contained sentiments which would damage 
Blair in the campaign, and were used to show 
his contempt for negrves. Blair has from 
the first denied the authorship of the letters. 
Wilson, the man who originally produced 
them, is said to have come out in the Rich- 
mond Whig with a card in which he confesses 
the letters to be a forgery. The Richmond 
Whig, however, is a Readjuster organ, and 
the air of Virginia is so thick with accusations 
of lying and forging, that it is extremely difti- 
cult for an outsider to make out who is ‘ ly- 
ing” and ‘‘forging,” and who is telling the 
truth. 

The New York State Democratic Conven- 
tion met at Albany on Tuesday, October 11, 
and completed the session on Wednesday. 
Three different organizations sent contesting 
delegations from New York county, name- 
ly, Tammany Hall, Irving Hall, and the 
County Democracy. The Committee on Con- 
tested Seats adjudged the representatives of 
the County Democracy entitled to seats. This 
defeat of Tammany and Irving Halls was the 
only incident of any importance in the organi- 
zation of the Convention. The Hon. Erastus 
Brooks was made permanent chairman of the 
Convention. The platform ‘‘ again declares ” 
the fidelity of the Democratic party of 
New York to the ‘principles set forth by 
the State Democratic Conventions of 1875 
and 1876”; denounces in strong language 
the Republican party in general and the Re- 
publican majority in the State Legislature in 
particular; renews the ‘‘demand for the re- 
funding of the national debt at the lowest 
possible rate of interest,” and declares that 
‘the New York Democracy, as always, stand 
by gold and silver as the legal-tender of the 
Constitution.” It further demands a ‘‘thor- 
ough and immediate investigation into the Star- 
route and other frauds upon the Federal Trea- 
sury,” a reformed civil service, and the super- 
vision of ‘‘ chartered monopolies” by commis- 
sioners established by public authority. The 
platform concludes by denouncing centraliza 
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| 
tion, and challenging a comparison of the | October 1, 1880, yet as regards the reserve it 


| 
| 
| 


record of the Democracy of New York with 
that ‘‘furnished by the factions which were 
once the Republican party of this State.” The 
following officers were nominated : Secretary of 
State, William Purcell; Comptroller, George 
If. Lapham; Attorney-General, Roswell A. 
Parmenter; State Treasurer, Robert A. Max- 
well ; State Engineer, Thomas Evershed ; 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, Augustus 
Schoonmaker. 

The Nebraska Democrats met in Conven- 
tion on Thursday and nominated a Supreme 
Court Judge and two Regents for the State 
University. The platform declares for Free 
Trade, honest money, and an economical ad- 


| ministration, and against a high-license liquor 


law. 
Governor Pillsbury of Minnesota has sent a 


| message to the State Legislature entreating it 
| to provide for the payment of the State bonds. 


He says in his message that unless something 
be done at once the State will be ‘‘ confronted 
with the cold choice between total payment 


| and naked repudiation,” and recommends the 


reénactment of the bill of last winter. 
Secretary Windom has offered himself to the 
Minnesota Legislature for reélection to the 
United States Senate, but a strong opposition 
to his election is being developed. Several 
Republican members of the Legislature have 


| made an arrangement with the Democratic 


members, by which the Democrats agree, in 
case there is an open fight on the Senatorship, 
to vote for whatever candidate may be put for- 
ward in opposition to Mr. Windom.  Ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor J. B. Wakefield is said 
to be the candidate of the alliance against Mr. 
Windom. 

The New Jersey Constitutional Commission 
met on Friday. A committee was appointed 
to prepare amendments to the articles in the 
State Constitution relating to the Judiciary, 
the Executive, and the Legislature. 

The celebration at Yorktown was opened 
on Sunday by religious services. The services 
were conducted by Bishop Keane of Virginia. 
He was to have been assisted by Archbishop 
Gibbons of Maryland and the Rey. Dr. John 
Hall of New York, neither of whom, however, 
was present. An interesting feature in the 
exercises was that the prayer used by Bishop 
Keane was composed by Archbishop Carroll, 
the patriot priest and friend of Washington. 
3ishop Keane delivered a sermon which he 
closed with an eloquent tribute to France. 
People are crowding into Yorktown, and the 
accommodations are said to be insufficient. 
The military part of the celebration begins on 
Thursday. President Arthur, accompanied by 
Secretary Hunt and Postmaster-General James, 
left Washington for Yorktown on Monday. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, member of Parliament 
for Galway, and Dr. Dillon Egan have arrived 
in this country. They are onaspecial mission 
as representatives of the Land League. 


The German officers, relatives of Baron 
von Steuben, who have come to this country 
to be present at the Yorktown celebration 
arrived in New York on Thursday. They 
witnessed a torchlight parade in their honor 
in the evening, and started for Washington 


.the same night. 


Five million six hundred and six thousand 
dollars of the 34 per cent. bonds called 
for redemption on December 24 were re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department on Mon- 
day. In the circular issued last week the 
Secretary limited the amount of these bonds 
to be accepted to $5,000,000, but as the 
amount offered was comparatively little in ex- 
cess of the limit, it was decided to accept all 
that were offered. 

The Controller of the Currency says that 
while the report of the National Banks of the 
city of New York for October 1 is in some 
respects a strong statement, showing as it 
does a large increase in deposits and a de- 
crease in loans and discounts, as compared 
with the report of June 30 last, and also of 
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is the weakest statement received from the 
National Banks since the establishment of the 
system, 

The members of the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States met in the court- 
room at Washington on Monday to pay re- 
spect to the memory of the late Mr. Justice 
Clifford. Senator David Davis was ap- 
pointed chairman. Brief eulogies were pro- 
nounced by several gentlemen, and appropri- 
ate resolutions were passed. 

The Star-route cases came up before the 
Court in Washington on Friday, but owing to 
the absence of Mr. Bliss and Mr. Brewster, 
counsel for the Government, proceedings were 
postponed for two weeks. 

The assassin Guiteau was arraigned before 
the Criminal Court on Friday, displaying 
abject cowardice while being taken from the 
jail to the court-room. He pleaded not guilty, 
and tried to read a statement which he had 
brought with him, but the Court told him that 
this was not the proper time for it. Mr. Sco- 
ville, Guiteau’s brother-in-law and counsel, 
read his affidavit. It states that the defence 
will, in addition to the points of law which may 
be made, undertake to prove that the defendant 
was insane, and that the wound inflicted was 
not necessarily mortal and was not the cause 
of President Garfield’s death. Mr. Scoville 
will bring forward witnesses to testify to these 
two points. He asked that he might be fur- 
nished with money to pay the expenses of carry- 
ing on the defence and with counsel to assist 
him in it. The Court fixed November 7 for 
the opening of the trial, and said that the pre- 
liminary argument on the question of jurisdic- 
tion should be held some time before the 30th 
of October. 

Colonel George E. Waring, jr., has made a 
report in regard to the defective drainage of 
the White House, which was published in the 
Sanitary Engineer on Saturday. The report 
shows the condition of things, so far as the ar- 
rangement of pipes, location of fixtures, and 
means of ventilation are concerned, to be 
wretched. The Sanitary Engineer, in com- 
menting upon the report, says that until the an- 
tiquated and defective system of drainage is 
‘pulled out and entirely reconstructed, the 
White House will be behind our better class of 
New York tenement houses in this important 
particular.” 


General John C. Fremont has resigned the 
Governorship of Arizona. It is thought that 
General N. P. Banks may be his successor. 

The Committee of Twenty-eight, appointed 
to consider the advisability of holding the 
World’s Fair in Boston, met on Thursday. A 
report was read which stated that Beacon Park 
had been offered as a site for the fair. 
The report concluded with a resolution, which 
was adopted, to the effect that it was expedient 
to hold the fair, provided the sum of $5,000,- 
000 could be secured. 

The evidence for the defence in the no 
torious Malley case has been closed. Wit- 
nesses testifying in rebuttal of the evidence 
for the defence are now being examined. 

A trotting match which excited much inte- 
rest and drew a great crowd took place at 
Jerome Park, New York, on Saturday. The 
well-known gelding St. Julien, who has a 
record of 2:11}, trotted against Trinket, a 
mare, also well known on the turf, and who 
has a record of 2:14. St. Julien won in three 
straight heats. 

The Scotch cutter Madge has received her 
first defeat since she arrived here. She was 
beaten at Newport on Friday by the Boston 
yacht Shadow. On Saturday, however, the 
tables were turned and the Madge defeated the 
Shadow. 

There have been heavy rains and floods in 
the West during the weck, and many washouts 
have occurred. The Mississippi River has 
been rising rapidly. 

The total number of immigrants to the 
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United States from the principal foreign coun- 
tries during the three months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1881, was 171,803, and during the 
corresponding period in 1880 it was 155,233. 

Dr. J G. Holland, one of the most widely- 
known of recent American writers, died in 
New York on Wednesday. Ex-Governor 
Wiltz of Louisiana, Captain E. P. McCrea of 
the United States Navy, commander of the 
Tennessee, the flagship of the North Atlantic 
squadron, and Mr. E B. Morgan, a prom- 
inent New York merchant, also died during 
the week. 

FOREIGN. 


The English Government has begun to take 
active measures for the suppression of the 
Land League. On Thursday Mr. Parnell was 
arrested at his hotel in Dublin on a warrant 
signed by Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. He was: taken to Kilmainham jail. It 
is believed that Mr. Parnell’s speech at Wex- 
ford on Sunday before last furnished the 
Government with technical justification for 
the arrest. On Saturday Messrs. Dillon, Sex- 
ton, Quinn, O’Kelly, and O’Brien were arrest- 
ed. They are all prominent members of the 
Land League, and Dillon, Sexton, and O’Kelly 
are Members of Parliament. It is inferred 
from — arrest that the total suppression 
of the Land League is aimed at, for Quinn has 
made no speeches, but has confined himself to 
purely clerical work: he is, therefore, no 
more culpable than any other member of the 
organization. There has been great excite- 
ment in some parts of Ireland, and on Sunday 
and Monday there were serious riots in Dub- 
lin and Limerick. In England, however, the 
Government’s course is generally approved, by 
Conservatives as well as Liberals. ‘There was 
a general feeling that the time had come for de- 
cisive action on the part of the Government in 
the Irish matter. 

Mr. Sexton has declined the offer of the 
Government to release him from imprisonment 
on account of his health, provided he leaves the 
country. It is not considered probable that 
the members of Parliament in Kilmainham 
jail will be detained beyond three months at 
the most. 

The latest reports from Ireland state that the 
riots which took place in Dublin and Limerick 
upon the arrest of Parnell were largely due to 
the exasperation caused by the brutal conduct 
of the police, most of whom were intoxicated. 
A deputation from the Corporation of Dublin, 
headed by the Lord Mayor, visited Mr. Fors- 
ter, Chief Secretary for Ireland, to protest 
against the ostentatious display of police force. 

Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Salisbury, 
speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne last week, both 
denied that they had ever advocated protection, 
but Sir Stafford Northcote maintained that by 
the adjustment of local rates the distress of the 
agriculturists ought to be mitigated. Lord 
Salisbury said that if he found that by raising 
the duties on luxuries, or threatening to raise 
it, a pressure could be brought upon foreign 
governments to reduce their rates, he should 
throw orthodox formulas to the wind. 

Mr. Sackville West, the New English Minis- 
ter to the United States, will sail from Liver- 
pool to Philadelphia on the 22d of this month. 

There is some likelihood that the British 
Government will co-operate in an international] 
expedition in search of the Arctic exploring 

steamer Jeannette next year. 

One of the most disastrous storms in many 

ears visited England and Ireland on Friday. 
Telegraphic communication was interrupted 
all over the country and great damage was 
done to property. Itis estimated that between 
sixty and seventy lives were lost. On Friday 
all cable communication with America was 
stopped for some hours. 

It is reported that the French Ministerial 
crisis will be brought to an end forthe present 
by the resignation of General Farre, Barthéle- 
my-Saint-Hilaire, and Sadi Carnot, who age to 
be replaced by three more energetic ministers. 
It is said that Gambetta will not be in the Cab- 
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inet, but will assure it of his support. A mass 
meeting of Socialists to demand the impeach- 
ment of the Ministry, and which alarmed many 
timid people in Paris, passed off on Sunday 
in a quiet manner. 


The French Government has fixed Novem- 
ber 20 for the election by the Municipal 
Councils of delegates to elect Senators to re- 
place the seventy-five who retire this year 
The final election will take place on January 8. 

M. Roustan, the French Minister, has ad- 
dressed a circular to the representatives of the 
Powers, informing them of the occupation of 
Tunis by virtue of an understanding with the 
Bey. The occupation is to be purely military, 
and the administration is to continue as here- 
tofore. The Italian consul protested against 
the occupation, and the protest was supported 
with great enthusiasm by the Italian colony in 
Tunis; but it is believed that the Italian Gov- 
ernment will disavow the action of the consul. 
The insurgents have burned two more railway 
stations, and have attacked a strong French 
fort near Susa, inflicting some loss. 


It was officially announced that the French 
march to the holy city of Kairouan, in Tunis, 
would begin on Tuesday. 

The jury of the International Electric Ex 
hibition in Paris has awarded gold medals of 
the highest class to Edison and Brush for dy- 
namo-magnetic machines, and a gold medal 
to Maxim; also gold medals to Edison, 
Brush, and Maxim for are incandescent lights. 
Edison takes five gold medals in all, which is 
more than any other exhibitor. 

Alphonse Daudet has just published a new 
novel called ‘‘Numa Senieme.” Over 
20,000 copies are said to have been already 
sold or eolened, 

During the coming session of the Prussian 
Diet no ecclesiastical bill beyond that provid- 
ing for the renewal of the law of July last will 
be presented, as the Government believes that 
fresh legislation at present would tend to re- 
strict the scope of direct negotiations with the 
Vatican. The scheme of Herr Bitter, the 
Minister of Finance, for increasing the direct 
taxes will not be introduced into the Diet for 
some time, as the Ministry has decided to 
await the fate of the Tobacco Monopoly Bill. 
Herr von Puttkamer has been appointed Vice- 
President of the Ministry in the place of Count 
von Stolberg-Wernigerode resigned. Ie will 
also retain the position of Minister of the In- 
terior. 

Herr von Hobrecht, the ex-Minister of Fi- 
nance, has formally taken stand against the 
Government and is especially fighting against 
the tobacco monopoly. 

Germany and Austria have agreed to fresh 
proposals made by Russia in regard to the ex- 
tradition of political criminals, and negotia- 
tions are being made with France in regard to 
the same matters. 

The trial of the four Russian Nihilists who 
were indicted for secretly printing a revolu- 
tionary paper has terminated. A woman and 
two of the men were exiled tg Tobolsk, while 
a fourth one was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment. 

An imperial ukase has been promulgated by 


| the Czar granting Count Valuyeff’s request 


to be relieved from the presidency of the Com- 


| mittee of Ministers on the ground of ill-health. 


He will remain a member of the Council of 


| the er aa and will retain the rank of Secre- 


tary of State. M. de Reutern, a Privy 
Councillor and Secretary of State, has been 


| appointed President of the Committee of 


Ministers in Count Valuyeff’s place. 

The Pope delivered an address to some 
Italian pilgrims at St. Peter’s on Sunday, in 
the course of which he said that the ‘ pre- 
sent deplorable state of affairs” placed before 


| him the alternative of enduring continual cap- 


tivity, made harder daily, or of going into 
exile. He therefore asked Catholics to watch 
and pray for his liberty and independence. 
He concluded by saying that he was no longer 


secure in his palace; that he was outraged in 
his person and dignity in a thousand ways. 
The gravity and earnestness of the Pope are re 
ported to have made a profound impression 
upon the pilgrims. 

It is reported that Sefior Comacho, the Span 
ish Minister of Finance, will present to the 
Cortes a bill for the reform of the customs 
duties in the direcuon of Free Trade. He 
will also propose a reduction of the tariff on 


| Stamped papers, letters, and telegrams. 





new Governor 
for Havana by 


saying 


General Prendergast, the 
General of Cuba, will start 
November 10. He _ is reported as 
that he will undertake a ‘* liberal conciliatory 
policy, humoring colonial ideas and free 
speech.” 

The Turkish delegates to Egypt have been 
recalled. They will terminate their labors as 
soon as possible, and are expected to embark 
for Turkey on Thursday. 

The Boer convention with England has not 
yet been ratified. Public feeling in the ‘Trans 
vaal is reported to be unsettled, and the Boers 
have seized the wagons of such as remained 
loyal to England during the late war 

The last advices report the situation in Peru 
to be unchanged. Troops are said to be 
mustcring in the interior with the purpose of 
making an attempt to expel the Chilian in 
vaders. The latter are daily increasing the 
strength of the army of occupation by the ar 
rival of fresh troops. A correspondence has 
taken place between the secretary of the Dict: 
tor Pierola and General Hurlbut, the United 
States Minister to Peru. — Pierola’s seer 
tary wrote to General Hurlbut asking him to 
recognize Pierola’s government as the le 
gitimate one, but the General replied at 
some length to the effect that Pierola had 
obtained his dictatorship by revolutionary 
and lawless acts, and that his recent ‘* barba 
rous and inhuman” decrees in regard to the 
persons and property of those who did not 
recognize his Government ** place the Govern 
ment which adopts such measures beyond the 
pale of the law.” General Hurlbut goes on 
to say that while the Government presided 
over by Sefior Calderon does not pretend to be 
regularly and perfectly established, still it is 
an ‘‘ effort towards the retstablishment in the 
country of a regular and constitutional Gov 
ernment,” and advises all true Peruvians ‘‘to 
unite in support of Sefior Calderon for the pur- 
pose of saving the country from imminent 
ruin, restoring peace, and the orderly and pa 
citic reign of the Constitution and laws.” 

Don Domingo Santa Maria was proclaimed 
President of the Republic of Chili, in the pres 
enee of both chambers of Congress, on the 80th 
of August. 

Advices from China report the construction 
of the telegraph line between Shanghai and 
Tientsin to be progressing satisfactorily. The 
presence of Government officers checked 
whatever feelings of hostility the natives may 
have had for such an innovation. It is expect 
ed that the line will be open for business by 
the end of the year. 

A silk guild has been formed by the Japan 
ese. The guild insists that all silk sold shall 
be inspected and paid for on its premises. 
Foreign buyers are strongly opposed to the 
rules and conditions imposed by the guild, and 
thirty-three European firms have bound them 


| selves not to buy until the terms of sale are 
} modified. 


The news of President Garfield’s death 
caused a feeling of sincere regret among men 
of all nationalities in Japan. Flags were dis 
played at half mast throughout the foreign 
settlement at Yokohama. 

Typhoons have caused considerable loss of 


| life and property in the interior of China and 


| 


on the coast of Japan. 

The Servo-American treaty of commerce 
was signed on Friday, Mr. Schuyler acting for 
the United States. 

Turgspay, October 18, 1881. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tae anniversary of the surrender of York- 
town presents to the imagination, if not more 
important, certainly more numerous, points of 
interest than the anniversary which was cele- 
brated at Philadelphia five years ago. The 
difference between Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the surrender of Cornwallis was 
the d:iference between the beginning and the 
end of a great drama, which grew steadily to 
a climax Much as 
modern historians have endeavored to divert 
our attention from the merely picturesque 
events in the world’s progress, and to fix 
it rather upon the underlying social devel- 
opments and changes of which these are 
the effects rather than the causes, the imagi- 
nation, rightly or wrongly, still clings to 
the old dramatic landmarks of history, the 
and fall of dynasties, the appearance 
and career of great men, the victory and 
defeat of the brilliant and de- 
cisive scenes which close forever some long 
and hard-fought struggle in overwhelming dis- 
aster or brilliant success. Solemn and signiti- 
cant as the Declaration of Independence was, it 
was neither picturesque nordecisive. Though 
every man who signed it took his life in his 
hands, and though to this country it wus 
destined to hold in the affections of coming 
generations a place something like that held 
by Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
among their ancestors, it was after all a psper 
declaration, passed by a deliberative body 
safe from immediate danger, after the usual 
amount of debate and opposition, as any law 
or resolution might be passed to-day. It con- 
tained a list of grievances the memory of 
which time has long since effaced, and some 
veneral propositions on the subject of human 
rights which, in the progress of modern 
enquiry, have either come to be regarded with 
indifference as truisms or to be rejected al- 
together as founded in error. We feel no 
glow of indignation as we listen on each re- 
curring Fourth of July to the long catalogue 
of crimes which it lays to the charge of the 
stupid king who occupied the English throne 
at the time, and the “self-evident truths” 
which it embodied are not of a character to 
stir the heart or warm the blood, apart from 
some immediate oppression produced by their 
denial. 

The event, on the other hand, which the 
Yorktown anniversary commemorates, appeals 
not merely superficially but profoundly to the 
imagination. It was the decisive conflict of 
x struggle which had lasted five years, and left 
victory on the side which had seemed from the 
outset doomed to defeat. It was the sudden, 
unexpected, and overwhelming defeat, by su- 
perior strategy, of the general who had been 
picked out as best fitted to give the rebellion 
its quietus. The King’s Government had good 
reason to think that the time for this had come. 
The war, obstinately as it had been carried on, 
had thus far mainly resulted in an exhaustion 
of the American resources. 
aster had been suffered in the field; the suffer- 
ings of the half-clad and almost unpaid troops 
had been so severe as to produce among them 
a discontent very nearly mutinous; the paper 
money which had for a time served as a source 


the 


of absorbing interest. 


rise 


armies ; to 


, 
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of credit had long since become worthless, and 
finally disappeared altogether from circula- 
tion; the only source of supply, in fact, left 
was France, and the French Government 
loudly protested against the drafts made upon 
their treasury by their unfortunate allies. The 
principal ports of the country were in the ene- 
my’s hands; its commerce was destroyed, 
intervention to prevent the further unneces- 
sary waste of life and ruin of property was 
pressingly suggested by Germany and Rus 
sia, and the air was full of talk of the 
futile character of the struggle. Had not 
something occurred at this critical moment 
to turn the tide, the Revolution must have 
collapsed, the names of the great men whom 
we revere as the founders of a new nation 
would be known to the present generation 
as those of unsuccessful rebels, the United 
States would have had no existence, and the 
history of the last hundred years would have 
been diverted into a course the nature and direc- 
tion of which we can now only dimly conjec- 
ture. 

It was at this moment that the sudden 
appearance of the French fleet under De 
Grasse, the junction of the armies under 
Washington and Rochambeau, and the in- 
vestment of Yorktown, decided the long strug- 
gle. Had the surrender of Cornwallis occur- 
red at an earlier stage in the war it would 
hardly have had any other effect in England 
than to confirm the obstinacy of the King 
and his packed House of Commons. In- 
deed, this had been the actual effect of the 
destruction of Burgoyne’s still larger army 
four years before. But now the effect pro- 
duced in England was far more important 
than the immediate military results of the 
surrender. Popular feeling began to make 
itself felt even in Parliament. Although 
the King’s speech showed no signs of a 
change of temper, on the first vote taken 
on the question of prolonging the war the 
Ministry could only get together a majority of 
forty-one; a few months later a motion for 
an address to the King to put a stop to the 
war was only lost by one vote. Immediately 
afterward a similar motion was carried. The 
Ministry fell; Lord Rockingham came into 
power, and the independence of the United 
States was assured. 

The historic picturesqueness of the event is 
greatly increased by the presence on the scene 
of the foreign troops, with their little band of 
foreign officers, the French ‘‘ boy” who had 
left the happiest of homes in the most polished 
and luxurious court in Europe to draw his 
sword for the sake of an oppressed people, 
and the stiff Prussian martinet who had, for 
seven long years, fought for King and country 
against the allied armies of Europe, and to 
whom discipline had perhaps become an ideal 
almost as fondly loved as Liberty in France or 
Independence in America. 

It is the historian’s common moral that it is 


| fortunate for man that he cannot see far into 


Disaster after dis- | 


the future. Yorktown fell, and the existence 
of the United States was secured by the aid of 
France; but how little aid France would have 
rendered us if she could have guessed what 


| were to be the consequences upon her own soil 


of our success—if it could have been foreseen 
that the same love of liberty which fired the 
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heart of the people with sympathy for us was 
destined to lead in a few short years to 
the tumult and chaos of the Revolution, 
the bloody anarchy of the Directory and 
the Terror, and to place Europe under the 
heel of a military despot. Could the curtain 
have been lifted but a moment, it would have 
disclosed a future so filled with disaster and 
terror and ruin that our allies might well have 
shrunk from heiping it forward. But they 
saw nothing more than that our success was 
the discomfiture and diminution of England. 
It was their conviction of this that secured at 
Yorktown the future of free government. 


THE PROBATIVE FORCE OF THE. 
DUEL. 


WaEN one reads the somewhat ludicrous 
stories of campaign duels which are taking 
place, or are going to take place, in Virginia 
between opposing politicians, one cannot help 
asking once more, In what condition, in the 
Southern mind, does the duel leave the pro- 
position out of which the duel arises? 
General Jubal Early, for instance, says Gene- 
ral Mahone is a ‘‘liar and a thief,” and it 
was for a while thought that this would 
compel Mahone to fight him; in fact, it 
appears that but for Early’s great age he 
would have fought him. Now if he had 
fought him, would it have proved anything 
beyond the fact that Mahone did not like being 
called ‘‘a liar and a thief”? Would it have 
proved that he was not a liar and a thief? 
tiddleberger, the late Republican candidate 
for the Sergeantship-at-Arms of the Senate, 
in the great and memorable struggle for 
“principle” which Mr. Dawes carried on 
last spring, has just been fighting two duels in 
one day, both arising out of the fact that two 
gentlemen made allegations of a similar char- 
acter about him. Now, where have the duels 
left these allegations? They have been made 
by men of good standing, and made with de- 
liberation and with the utmost publicity. We 
see that they make Riddleberger angry, but 
this we knew already. But we do not see, 
in consequence of anything that has occurred, 
that they are not true. The various essays 
and pamphlets which have at times appeared 
at the South on ‘‘ the Code” contain nothing 
whatever as to the probative force of a duel as 
a piece of evidence, and yet it is only as a piece 
of evidence that a duel fought by a politician 
has any interest whatever for the public at 
large. As a sign of his courage it has no in- 
terest for any one but his personal friends. In 
old times single combat had probative force. 
{t was held that the result of the fight decided 
the truth or falsehood of the statement 
out of which the fight arose. If A said B was 
arascal, B not only sought to punish A by 
fighting him, but to satisfy all spectators that 
A had lied. Onthe other hand, if A vanquish- 
ed B, it showed that A’s charge was true. The 
ordeal of battle, therefore, like the process of 
walking blindfold and barefoot over nine red- 
hot ploughshares, was a useful process. It 
supplied the public with materials for form- 
ing acorrect judgment about the character of 
twomen of note. It was, moreover, a process 
of great dignity, because it solved by physical 
experimentation moral problems which, in a 
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large number ef cases, could not be attacked 
by judicial enquiry. 

If the modern campaign duel as practised 
at the South served any such purpose, we feel 
sure it would meet with a great deal of 
approval even at the North. We doubt much 
whether even religious people would seriously 
object to it. If every man who made a 
campaign charge could prove or had to 
prove the truth of it by a fight with the man 
against whom he made it, it would certainly 
result in a wonderful clearing of the political 
atmosphere. It would, too, put it in the 
power of many men to get rid of a load 
of obloquy under which they have labored 
for years, through inability to disprove by 
the ordinary methods accusations brought 
against their character by political oppo- 
nents. But, so far as we know, no South- 
erner claims this power for the duel. No 
mention is made of it in any eulogy of the 
duel we have ever seen. According to the 
light we have on the subject, it tells us nothing 
we care to know about aman. Nobody cares 
arush in these times whether Mahone or 
tiddleberger is a brave man or not. Physical 
courage is not of any great importance in ordi- 
nary times under modern government. The 
country is full of eminent and useful citizens 
who have no more stomach for fighting than 
Bob Acres. 

But we should greatly like to know beyond 
peradventure whether what Wise says about 
Riddleberger, and whut Jubal Early says about 
Mahone, is true or false. If the duel would 
reveal this, it would very usefully take the 
place of libel suits, because it costs noth- 
ing to anybody but the parties concerned, 
and takes up nobody’s time but that of their 
intimate personal friends. If any of our 
Southern contemporaries can say that the 
duel does this, and can recall any cases 
of it, we should be glad to hear of it. 
It would, for one thing, be an interesting 
addition to our knowledge of that very ob- 
scure subject, the connection between the 
material and moral nature of man. If by hit- 
ting a man with a bullet at ten paces on the 
16th of October you can prove that for some 
years previously his disposition had been 
vicious, or that on the 16th of April last he 
had told a deliberate lic, it is easy to see that 
there must be more laws of the human mind 
than are described or assumed in the ordinary 
manuals of logic. 


THE ILLINOIS GRAIN-GAMBLING ACT. 


THERE are weighty moral and commercial 
objections to the Ilinois grain-gambling act, 
recently brought to the attention of the 
Chicago Grand Jury by Judge Jameson. 
But the statute as a mere specimen of crimi- 
nal legislation is also open to serious criti- 
cism, and as it is likely, in time of excite- 


ment over the doings of unscrupulous op- | 
erators, to be copied in other States, it may be 


worth while to examine its provisions some- | 


what in detail. It provides that ‘‘ whoever 


contracts to have or give to himself the op- | 


tion to sell or buy at a future time any 
grain or other commodity, stock of any rail- 
road or other corporation, or gold, or fore- 


stalls the market by spreading false rumors to 
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influence the price of commodities therein, or 
corners the market, or tries to dosoin relation 
to any of such commodities, shall be fined 
not less than $10 nor more than $1,000, or 
confined in the county jail not exceeding one 
year, or both.” 

This, it will be seen, is intended to cover 
three distinct things: the purchase and sale of 
options, forestalling by means of false news, 
and cornering or trying to corner the market. 
With regard to the second of these, the statute 
is drawn in such a way that it will probably 
be impossible to enforce it at all. The old 
offence of forestalling consisted in buying 
or contracting for merchandise or grain 
coming to market, or raising prices by keep- 
ing goods out of the market, or spreading 
false rumors with the intent to enhance the 
value of any article. The essence of the offence 
is an artificial inflation of prices. The Illinois 
Legislature, however, does not make this in 
flation itself a crime, except it can be proved 
to have been effected by means of false news. 
It would seem to be necessary, therefore, in 
order to secure a conviction under such an 
act, to prove not only that the market had been 
forestalled, but that it had been done by means 
of false rumors, spread for that purpose. In 
most cases this would be impracticable. It 
would be necessary for the District Attorney 
to show not only that the person indicted had 
spread false rumors about the commodity, but 
that the rumors had had an effect on the mar- 
ket. Of this the jury would necessarily be the 
judges, and the causes which affect prices are 
so numerous that in nine cases out of ten it 
would be impossible to prove any immediat 
connection between the rumors and the rise in 
price. It may be urged in reply to this that 
the courts would construe the statute to mean 
that the offence should consist in merely 
spreading false rumors, without regard to 
their effect upon the market. But even if 
they did so, there would still be the fatal 
obstacle in the way of a successful prosecu- 
tion that the prosecuting officer would have to 
prove criminal intent. It is absurd to suppose 
that any jury would convict a man for merely 
repeating as a rumor what he hears as a rumor, 
without some evidence that he knows it to be 
false. No such conviction would stand for a 
moment. But how can such knowledge be 
proved? The ‘‘market” is always a mass of 
rumors, some false, some true, and all repeated 
from mouth to mouth, and published in the 
press from hour to hour. The origin of these 
rumors is seldom traceable, and to punish 
people for circulating them would simply be 
to put a stop to business. 

Again, the Illinois statute, while it provides 
a punishment for spreading false rumors to 
forestall the markets for commodities, is to- 
tally silent on the subject of spreading false 
rumors with regard to the stock market. 
There is certainly just as much reason for 
punishing the one as the other, though no 
doubt grain-gambling attracts most attention 
in Chicago, just as stock-zambling does in 
New York. Everybody Knows in both ci- 
ties, however, what ‘‘ giving points” means, 
and it may he worth while, by the way, 
to remember that the astute operator may 
often gain his end by giving true points rather 
than false ones. He may even effect his pur- 
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pose by cautioning people not to spread the 
rumors which he desires to have set afloat. 
Everybody has heard of the story of the late 
Daniel Drew, who, when in control of the Erie 
Railway, once gave a valuable ‘‘point” to a 
deacon in his church, with a strict injunction 
to letit go no further. The deacon, of course, 
as his informant anticipated he would, repeat 
ed it to all the other deacons of his acquaint- 
ance, who all took advantage of it to their 
great ultimate pecuniary loss and Drew’s sain. 
The first deacon came to Drew with a very 
long face and complained of the disastrous 
result. Upon which Drew, acknowledging 
that he might have been mistaken as to the 
information he had given, paid him his 
losses in full. ‘‘ But,” the 
‘*there are Deacon Jones, and Deacon Brown, 
and Deacon Smith, who have lost heavily 
too.” ‘‘Yes,” the operator re 
plied, ‘‘but I told you not to tell them.” 
This anecdote, whether true or 
stock-market fable is invaluable, and should 
be brought to the attention of every legislator 
who feels called upon to deal with the otfence 
of spreading false rumors. 

The remainder of the Lllinois statute 
carelessly drawn that it would probably re- 
quire a very liberal construction to make it 
capable of effective enforcement. A contract 
give to himself the 


said deacon, 


benevolent 


not, as a 
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made by an operator to ‘ 
option to scll or buy,” would be alegal as well 
as a commercial curiosity, and the offence of 
‘trying to corner” the market may 
unything at all or nothing. The 
‘*cornered” by means of buying 
ing stock, so that any buyer or 


mean 
market is 
and lend- 
lender of 
stock might be suspected of an attempt to 
corner the but buying and lend- 
ing stock perfectly le- 
gitimate and harmless things. By “ trying 
to corner,” the Illinois Legislature probably 
meant a combination and conspiracy for the 
purpose of cornering. In of this 
kind it is certainly essential that technical and 
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precise terms should be used. 
the boys” has a definite meaning on 
street, but it would be a 
porate it in a criminal statute. 

Another objection to the Llinois 
the extraordinary discretion the 
judges, who may either impose a fine of ten 
dollars or throw a man into jail for a year 
for committing any of the offences specified 
inthe act. It iscurious to see a statute of this 
kind making ifs appearance in an American 
community at the present day. It isa hundred 
years since all laws of the sort disappeared 
from the English statute-book. The 
tions to them are not new or difficult to un- 
derstand. They cannot be enforced, and 
making their language vague and loose is not 
likely to make prosecutions under them any 
easier. 
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GAMBETTA IN THE MINISTRY. 
Tre long-pending change in the French 
Ministry has, it is now announced, taken 
place. M. Gambetta has been requested by 
the President to form a Cabinet and has con- 
sented. In fact, the request seems to have 
been made some time ago, but M. Gam- 
betta thought it hardly etiquette for the pre- 
sent Cabinet to resign, or for the President 
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to accept their resignations, until the Cham- 
had had been 
vote of This 
reason of 


bers met and there a debate 


how- 
ever, probably not the 
rime has been required to bring about 
tepubli 


on a confidence. was, 
the only 
delay. 
harmony between the Left and the 
can Union, two ‘‘ groups” whose union is 
necessary to give Gambetta a working ma- 
jority, and might also bring Jules Ferry into 
the new Cabinet. 

Gambetta’s accession to office has long been 
expected, and of late strenuously demanded 
by a certain portion both of his friends and 
enemies, the former because they thought fhe 
premiership his proper position, and the latter 
because they believed he was exercising power 
without responsibility. But he would doubt- 
less have managed in some way to postpone 
the crisis which brings or rather forces him into 
oflice until he bad time to test the temper of 
the new Chambers, if the present Ministry 
were in a condition to face them. The fact 
is they are not. The meeting of the Chambers 
has been postponed at their urgent request by 
the President to the last moment allowed by 
law, the 28th instant, in order to give time for 
something to turn up that would put a good 
face on their position. Among the things, for 
instance, which M. Ferry was looking for as 
probable and likely to help him was some im- 
portant success in Tunis, such as the capture 
of Kairouan. But the news from Tunis has 
of late been so bad as to dry up this source 
of hope completely. Military successes can- 
not be achieved to order. Preparation was 
made for the last elections by the conclu- 
sion of a sort of snap treaty with the Bey, 
but nothing of this sort is now available. The 
Arab insurgents do not wait for the French 
generals to capture or destroy them. They 
fight and run away, and fight again. 

What makes all this the more unfortunate 
is that it is the Tunisian business which has 
fatally dislocated the Ministry. It was not 
very homogeneous to begin with, but it might 
have held together with a certain show of de- 
cency if the Tunisian expedition had not been 
undertaken. From the moment it was dis- 
covered that the marauding Kroumirs did not 
exist, a great cloud of scandal settled on the 
affair, first abroad and then at home. French- 
men themselves were naturally surprised and 
humiliated at finding that there was nota more 
presentable excuse for the invasion. The 
friends of the Government, however, held their 
tongues, or descanted on the advantages or the 
cheapness of the annexation, or whatever it 
was called. Its enemies began a series of ex- 
planations intended to show that the war 
was really undertaken in the interests of a 
band of speculators with whom the Ministers 
were in collusion ; that the scheme had been 
over ten years on foot ; that the long resi- 
dence at Tunis of a ‘‘ pretty American” (for- 
merly well known in New York society) was 
one of the first moves in their game, and that 
it is only now that they have been able to 
bring their plans to maturity. 

The Ministers, unhappily, have not been 
able to make a united defence to all this, or 
indeed to agree on any defence. They have 
not been able to agree on any explanation of 
the non-appearance of the Kroumirs, or on any 
theory of the relations of France with the Bey. 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Barthéle- 
my-Saint-Hilaire, has always maintained that 
the treaty with the Bey and the promotion of M. 
Roustan, the French Consul-General, to a sort 
of supervisorship of him, was a triumph of 
French diplomacy. The Minister of War, 
General Farre, on the other hand, has main 
tuined that whether it was worth 
worth little, it was atriumph of the French 
arms, having been imposed on the Bey by a 
general of cavalry. M. Saint-Hilaire was, for 
similar reasons, eager to have the treaty prove 
a final settlement, and General Farre to 
show that such it could not be, and that the 
complete conquest of the country was neces- 
sary to a lasting peace. 

Anyhow, events have favored the military 
view up to a certain point. The treaty did 
prove worthless, but the operations undertaken 
in consequence of its failure have not succeed- 
ed, No striking advantage has been obtained 
over the Arabs. The French troops hold the 
ground they camp on, and not a hectare more 
—not even what their rifles can sweep—for the 
Arabs burn and pillage and murder under the 
noses of their sentries. The capture of Kairouan 
will be a great coup, which General Fuarre be- 
lieves will end the war. But then the General 
is not a religious fanatic, and cannot enter into 
the feelings of Mussulmans who have seen their 
holy places profaned. Heis, therefore, prob- 
ably grossly mistaken about the effect which 
will be produced on the insurgents by the 
storming of the place. At all events, M. Ferry 
does not care to go before the Chambers and 
defend either view of the situation. The 
charges of collusion with the speculators are, 
in the meantime, likely to be investigated in 
the courts, as M. Billing of the Foreign Office 
has begun a suit for defamation against the 
Evénement. The trial will certainly result in 
some entertaining revelations. 

M. Gambetta will go into office without 
these burdens on his shoulders, and will prob- 
ably excite enough curiosity in his new posi- 
tion to turn public attention away from them. 
He will be free, too, from the curious difficul- 
ties into which M. Tirard has brought the 
present Ministry over the Treaty of Commerce 
with England, and which are apparently the 
consequence of the failure of ‘‘a game of 
bluff” on the part of a man who did not 
know how to play it. 


THE WINE INTEREST IN FRANCE. 
On the tenth of this month there met at 
Bordeaux what the French call ‘‘ Le Congrés 
Phylloxérique,” to take into consideration the 
present condition of vine-culture in France, and 
the measures that should be adopted to save 
what is left of that important industry. There 
is a special fitness in holding such a congress 
at Bordeaux, for the interests of that city are 
closely connected with the industry, and, as 
the emporium of the wine trade, it owes to it 
in great part its wealth and prosperity. How 
severely the wine-growers have suffered from 
the ravages of the phylloxera can hardly be 
imagined from any array of figures that can 
be produced ; for in attacking the vines the 
scourge has attacked the chief source of the 
agricultural wealth of France, and the effects 
are not confined to the wine-producers and 


much or | 


merchants, but involve also a large number of 
trades and occupations subsidiary to and de- 
pendent upon the wine industry. 

The vineyards of France are estimated to 
cover 4.27 per cent. of the total surface of the 
country, and comprise in area 2,300,000 hec- 
tares. More than 500,000 hectares of vines 
have been totally destroyed by the phylloxera, 


| and as many more have been attacked with 





little hope of being saved. A great change in 
the value of land has resulted. The Statis- 
tique Officielle recently stated that for the whole 
of France the average value of land fit for 
vine culture ranged from 1,783 francs per hec- 
tare for poor soils to 3,564 francs per hectare 
for the best, and if a limited extent of territory 
be considered, as in the department of the Gi- 
ronde, in which there are 172,000 hectares de- 
voted to vines, the value reached as high as 
7,000 frances per hectare. In this department 
20,000 hectares have been entirely destroyed 
so far as they can be used for wine culture; 
and if the value of the land be estimated at 
2,000 francs per hectare—and that is the aver- 
age price of land when not devoted to special 
uses—there has resulted a loss of 5,500 francs 
per hectare, or 110,000,000 francs for this dis- 
trict, without taking into consideration the 
extent of territory attacked by the pest, which 
amounts to 136,000 hectares. But nothing can 
more clearly give an idea of the losses en- 
tailed than the following table, which is ex 
tracted from a recent issue of L’ Leonomiste 
Frangais : 


Hectares once Hectares Hectares 
Departments. cultivated. attacked. destroyed. 


re 130,000 29,500 131,600 
Pbidetakenks< neem 93,500 aan 97,800 
a .. 90,300 14,000 50,000 
Charente........... 116,200 29,000 42,000 
Oe 59,000 13,600 37,300 
Bouches-du-Rhone 46,000 6,500 40,500 
Charente - Infé- 

a 169,000 50,100 ,000 
; ROE 38,000 000 26,000 
Ardéche............ 04,600 6,500 23,200 
a 172,000 136,000 20,500 
Lot-et-Garonne. ...140,000 60,000 12,000 
Dordogne ......... Y8,000 27,000 12,000 
ir . 65,300 20,000 8,200 
I Sp ee 46,000 10,000 5,f 


Thus the wine culture in the departments of 
Gard, Ardéche, Bouches-du-Rhéne, Vaucluse, 
and Dréme may be said to be destroyed, and 
in six other departments the injuries have 
been such as to entail enormous losses. It is 
believed that to-day there are half a million 
vine-dressers thrown out of employment or 
living on starvation wages, and the wages of 
these people were much above the wages paid 
to other classes of agricultural laborers. 

Of the various experiments made to destroy 
or at least check the phylloxera, not one has 
produced a safe and definite result. Chemis- 
try has been applied in the form of numerous 
insecticides, composts, and soil dressings, but 
with no satisfactory results. The Government 
allotted a credit of nearly a million francs to 
carry on these experiments; and though this 
amount has been nearly expended, little pro- 
gress has been made in finding a sure remedy 
against the pest. Private capital, too, has 
been employed in vain attempts to check the 
progress of the phylloxera. But the vineyards 
are generally held in small properties, and the 
proprietors cannot afford to expend much of 
their capital on uncertain experiments. Out 
of the half million hectares under the influ- 
ence of the scourge, but 15,000 hectares have 
been treated. 
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It has been said that a sure remedy is found 
in the hardier American varieties of the vine, 
which will withstand the attacks of the phyl- 
loxera, and in some cases the introduction of 
these new vines has been attended with ex- 
cellent results. A great objection is the large 
expense involved in making this change, esti- 
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mated to be 1,500 franes per hectare, which | 


will put this remedy beyond the means of the 
majority of the small proprietors. But 6,441 
hectares have been planted with American 
vines, and to the attacks of a new pest, the 
mildew, which promises to be more destruc- 
tive to the vine than the phylloxera, these 
vines are particularly open. 

But if France has lost by this scourge, 
Italy and Spain have gained. The wine-pro- 
ducing area of Italy is now larger than that 
of France (1,870,C00 hectares), and the annual 
production amounts to 20,000,000 hectolitres. 
The value of the exports of wine from Spain 
in 1879 was only 170,000,009 frances; in 1880 it 
had risen to 225,000,000 francs, an amount 
equal to the value of the exports of wine from 
France. It isa curious fact that the exports 
of wine from France have not been affected by 
the great decrease in the quantity produced. 
This will appear from the following table: 


Production Exports 

Years. (francs) (frances) 
a rr oer 70,000,000 237,400,000 
Oo 84,000,000 252,300,000 
1876 44,000,000 246,200,000 
eee 55,000,000 225,500,000 
eae net 49,000,000 207,100,000 
EN tis 5 ilo itica aden 26,000,000 264,900,000 
et RE A ee 29,000,000 285,700,000 


On the other hand, the imports of wine into 
France have increased nearly ten-fold since 
1874, and in one year (between 1879 and 1880) 
more than doubled. 

The production for 1881, it is believed, will 
show a slight increase over that of 1880, and 
will serve to inspire a little hope among the 
wine producers that the worst is over, though 
it will take many years to make good the 
losses that have been incurred since 1879. We 
fear that the congress will seek aid from the 
Government, in accordance with their idea of 
the objects of a government, and wish to make 
good the losses of the last three years by a tax 
imposed upon the whole country in the inte- 
rest of the wine producers. A more healthy 
sign of independence 1s shown by the recent 
founding, at Beaune, of a school of viticul- 
ture, where the matter is to be made a special 
study. 





THE NEXT STEP IN IRELAND. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette very justly remarks 
that if the Land Act will not restore peace to 
Ireland, the question of a new kind of gov- 
eroment forIreland must come up, ‘‘ because 
it is intolerable, even impossible, to govern by 
a series of spasmodic coups @état.” 
no doubt that the situation there is serious and 
puzzling, although the accounts of the dis- 
turbances are grossly exaggerated. 
ever peace there is is due mainly to the em- 
ployment of an enormous military and police 
force. 
tained indefinitely. The new kind of govern- 
ment for Ireland which suggests itself to those 
who think a new kind of government may 
become necessary, is what is known in Eng- 
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A régime of this kind cannot be main- | 
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land as the government of a Crown colony— 
that is, arbitrary government by a Governor 
aided by an appointed council. Thisisthe way 
such of the colomies as have never received a 
legislative charter are governed; and in the 
small colonies, like Jamaica or the Bermudas, 
it works well enough. As a matter of fact, 
Ireland is really for the moment under this 
government now, but only as a temporary 
makeshift, and nobody can say that it works 
well. Its establishment as a permanency, or 
even as a prolonged experiment, is something 
from which all reasonable Englishmen doubt- 
less shrink, because every Englishman knows 
that it could not last always, and that it is one 
of those expedients which, like holding the 
bull by the tail, in no way prepares for its own 
termination. It could not prove a measure of 
reconciliation. It would be full of daily irri- 
tation in all sorts of ways for all classes of 
Irishmen, and full of shame for all classes of 
Englishmen. Coercion, every one admits, is 
not a remedy; it may put off the evil day, but 
it does not diminish the dread of it. It would 
take, too, fifty thousand men to enforce it, and 
would either hasten the flight of capital from 
the island or prevent its coming. It would, 
in fact, leave the Irish problem just where it 
stands to-day. 

Nevertheless, the performances of the 
League since the Land Act was passed have 
probably reconciled a good many Englishmen 
to seeing something like Crown-colony gov- 
ernment tried in Ireland, not as a good thing, 
but as the least of all the evil things they now 
have to face. Mr. Gladstone is being criti- 
cised sharply for calling what he is now try- 
ing in Ireland ‘‘the resources of civilization.” 
There is no doubt that what he is trying 
is force, and people who are scandalized at 
hearing force called ‘‘a resource of civiliza- 
tion” forget that civilization rests on the fact 
that the preponderance of force is on the side 
of security for person and property. If it 
cannot be exercised through the courts, it 
has to be exercised somehow. It has been 
clearly demonstrated in Ireland that it can- 
not be exercised through the courts. If this 
failure worked complete impunity for rob- 
beries, murders, and intimidation, civilization 
in Ireland would disappear. But soldiers and 
policemen acting outside the ordinary law 
are a resource of civilization when the ordi- 
nary law has proved insuflicient; and this is 
what Mr. Gladstone is trying. He cannot 
allow himself as Prime Minister to be sup- 
planted by Mr. Parnell. One or other of 
them has clearly, in the present crisis, to go 
to jail; and in troublous times, of two politi- 
cal opponents the proper man to go to jail is 
the man who has least force on his side. Mr. 
Parnell’s whimpering over his being beaten 
in a game of his own contrivance is childish, 
as childish as the lamentation of the South- 
erners over the destructiveness of war, after 
their own soil had become the theatre of 
hostilities. The mistake he has made lies 
in his having, by his new demands, alarmed 
people about the security of all property. 
There is doubtless many an Englishman, who 
was ready to concede a fair measure of legis- 
lative independence to Ireland, who recedes 
from it, or is prepared to resist it at any cost, 
if he finds that it would probably mean the 
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confiscation of the landlords’ property 
the forcible reduction of their rents to a mere 
trifle, having no relation to the productive 
ness of the soil. The whole performances of 
the League during the past month have helped 
to increase the class of Englishmen who are 
prepared for anything, however desperate, 
sooner than surrender a large body of thei: 
fellow-citizens to spoliation at the hands of 
demagogues. 

Mr. Gladstone is, however, pledged not to rest 
satistied with trying force in Ireland. There 
is another resource of civilization still at his 
command, and for which he declared himself 
ready in his recent speech at Guildhall, and 
that is the relegation of Irish affairs ta Irish 
members of the House of Commons, and the 
appointment of Irishmen to be chief executive 
officers, from the Secretaryship down. This 
ought to have been the accompaniment of the 
Land Act. It is the one sure remedy, as all 
constitutional history shows, for the deep 
seated discontent. Great Britain has found it 
successful in Scotland, and in most of the great 
colonies. She lost America because she was 
not willing to try it here. She would have lost 
Ireland for a similar reason if Ireland bad 
been bigger and further off. Owing to deep 
seated prejudices, born of a long course of un 
checked oppression, many Englishmen feel as if 
its trial in Ireland was an impossibility, but it is 
an impossibility they will yet have to swallow 
if they are ever to get rid of the Irish diffi 
culty. If the bulk of the Irish people have no 
contidence in the Ministry as at present consti 
tuted, the time-honored and well-tested remedy 
is to put into the Ministry men in whom they 
have confidence, and let them manage Irish 
affairs. It would, for instance, wild as thi 
suggestion may seem, be a masterstroke of 
statesmanship if Mr. Gladstone were at this 
moment to ask for Mr. Forster's resignation, 
and let him give up his bodyguard of dra 
goons and come home, and in his place put 
Mr. Parnell, and leave him, and men like 
Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Russell, or Sir Charles 
Duffy, to settle among themselves what legis 
lation Ireland needed. This would probably 
at first shock what is called ‘* English opin- 
ion” about Ireland, but English opinion would 
very soon become thankful for it, because 
it would bring peace. If any Irishman wanted 
to justify Irish discontent in the eyes of for 
eigners, he could not do better than exhibit 
to them the last three Irish Secretaries—Sir 
Michael Beach, Mr. James Lowther, and Mr. 
Forster. The first two were actually filled 
with unmitigated scorn for the country whose 
affairs they administered ; the last has a 
kindly but hopeless incapacity to understand 
his turbulent subjects, and occupies towards 
them that in our time most exasperating 
of attitudes towards a dependent community, 
the attitude of a superior being who knows 
what is good for them better than they do 
themselves. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF IMMANUEL 
KANT.* 


THE 


THERE exist well-known biographies of the 
eminent philosopher ; but besides the remarkable 


*Froma paper read before the Boston Thursday Club 
by Dr. H. A. Hagen, of Harvard University. 
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facts given in these there are many little anec- 
; and stories preserved by tradition in the 





‘ lies of Kant’s friends, or published in small 
local papers, never or rarely to be found abroad. 
Part of what I sha!l relate are family traditions ; 
for my grandfather was for many years a col- 
league and friend of Kant, and an uncle of mine 
was for years a frequent dinner-guest of the 
philosopher. His memory still livesin his native 
city. His house is unchanged save by an inscrip- 
tion on a marble tablet stating the fact that he 
lived there. It has been for a long time the 
property of a dentist—as somebody wittily 
said, to complete Kant’s philosophy, which is a 
remedy for all aches except the toothache. The 
owner has had the good sense to leave untouched 
the interior arrangement af the house, and near 
by is placed a beautiful statue of Kant in bronze 
by Rauch. 

After Kant’s death, thirty of his friends re- 
solved to celebrate his birthday every year by a 
dinner just like those given by the philosopher 
himself on that day. The dinner was at first 
given in the same rooms and in similar fashion. 
The president was charged with the duty of 
making a speech bearing upon Kant’s philosophy 
Before the end of the dinner 
the president of the next year was chosen in the 
following manner: A cake was brought in, in 
which a bean had been baked, and of which 
each member had to eat a slice. Whoever found 
the bean was called King of the Bean, and had to 
preside the coming year. But the original mem- 
bers became every year less in number, and new 
ones were admitted. In 1848 died the last of 
Kant’s dinner-guests. The custom is still in 
vogue, and some years ago the subject of the 
oration was Kant’s little work on Eternal Peace, 
showing that in the settling of the Alabama 
claims Kant’s principles were followed for the 
first time eighty years after the publication of 
the work. 

Immanuel Kant was born in Kénigsberg, in 
Prussia, April 22, 1724. His father was a saddler 
in very humble circumstances, the more so as 
The 
house of his birth was burned in a very large 
and disastrous fire in 1511. There is very little 
known about his childhood or boyhood, and that 
little is without interest. It is remarkable that 
none of his teachers either in school or in the 
University were of any prominence. After hav- 
ing been obliged for want of means to serve for 
several years as instructor in private families in 
the country, he decided in 1755 to join the Uni- 
versity as Privat-docent; that is, he had no 
salary except a small fee paid by his students 
—about four thalers the term when he was 
already famous, end perhaps only about half 
that sum in the beginning. Eleven years later 
he got his first appointment from the University 
as second librarian, with the marvellous salary 
At forty-six years 
of age, after having lectured for fifteen years 


or upon his works. 


eleven children were to be provided for. 


of sixty-two thalers a year. 


with a success entirely unprecedented, he was 
ed to a professorship, with a salary of 
four hundred thalers, which was raised in his 
sixty-fifth year to six hundred and sixty—never 
higher. Nevertheless, as the number of students 
in the University attracted by his fame became 
twice as great as before, he was able to amass a 
fortune of twenty-one thousand thalers, Of 
course the income from his books may have 
made up the larger part of this sum, but they 
only became profitable after he was sixty years 
old. At the same time he had always supported 
his relatives ina noble manner, and lived com- 
fortably. ‘Times have changed: the above- 
mentioned sum Gladstone received a_ short 
time since for a pamphlet written in a few 
days. 

Kant’s lectures generally filled from twelve 


, 


promot 
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to sixteen hours a week, winter and summer, 
from seven to ten in the morning. He spoke ex- 
temporaneously, with only a small paper with 
notes and dates before him, and he liked to make 
his lectures more interesting and attractive 
by numerous quotations and facts, and, when in 
place, even by jokes. Hissuccess was enormous. 
The large lecture-room became too small in the 
second year, and students wishing to have a 
good seat were accustomed to be an hour before- 
hand in the room; i.e., at six o'clock in the 
morning. He was accustomed, when particu- 
larly absorbed in thought, to keep his eyes fixed 
on some object, his favorite being a church 
steeple to be seen from his study-window ; and 
in the same way, when, in his philosophical lec- 
tures, his mind became deeply engaged, his eyes 
grew more serious, and his forehead more 
thoughtful, he used involuntarilv to fix his gaze 
upon one individual student. Once the student 
was not one of the most interested, and happened 
to yawn. This lack of good manners discon- 
certed the philosopher to such a degree that he 
reinarked angrily : ‘‘ It would at least have been 
polite to cover your mouth with your hands.’ 
The unhappy fellow changed his place with 
another student at the next lecture. 

The apparatus used by Kant for his studies 
was comparatively small. His library consisted 
at the time of his death of only a few hundred 
volumes, which he bequeathed to a friend. 
Among them is still preserved his copy of the 
Bible. As the edition is dated 1751, it can only 
have come into his hands about the time he be- 
gan his University lectures. It is evident that 
he must have studied the whole book very much, 
as many passages are underlined. Very often 
he made notes and remarks, mostly in Genesis 
and in the four evangelists. 

Once, when the philosopher Fichte was at a 
party in Konigsberg, a well-educated officer of 
high rank engaged in a conversation about the 
immoz:tality of the soul, expressed his doubts on 
the subject, and added as a proof that Kant had 
only been able to give a probable evidence of it. 
Then Fichte, who had not joined in the conver- 
sation, interrupted the speaker, and in his blunt 
way said: ‘‘ You have not read Kant; he has 
given incontestable evidence,” and he tried in a 
detailed way to prove his statement by quota- 
tions from Kant’s works. 

Kant was small—less than five feet high ; his 
chest very hollow, the right shoulder somewhat 
bent backward. His head was not remarkably 
large, but his blue eyes were splendid; his hair was 
blond, his complexion very fresh; his cheeks 
ruddy, even when he was old. His hearing was 
very acute, his voice not loud but soft, and able 
to stand much fatigue till his seventieth year. 
His memory was remarkable, his manners par- 
ticularly refined. Even in the earlier days of 
his fame the public waited for the moment of 
his going to the meeting of the council. He was 
always very neatly dressed, and his serivus 
face, his head bent somewhat to one side, his 
regular but not too slow step, gained the respect 
of the waiting crowd. He preferred a sand- 
colored coat, later a brown one, a powdered 
wig, carrying invariably his small three-cornered 
hat in his hand or on the top of his gold-headed 
cane, and always wore silk stockings, and shoes 
after the fashion of the time. A pair of these, 
marked in his handwriting, is still preserved in 
the collection of shoes of prominent men at 
Dresden. 

His health was good, probably on account of 
the regularity of his mode of living. He rose 
summer and winter at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and never once failed in this custom in 
thirty years. For breakfast he took nothing but 
two cups of very weak tea, smoked a pipe, and 
worked for his lectures, which began, as I have 
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said, at seven and finished at ten. After the 
lectures he worked again till he dressed for din- 
ner at one o’clock. This was his only meal for 
the whole day, and was therefore large and sub- 
stantial, to which he added a pint bottle of 
claret. After dinner he invariably took an 
hour’s walk, and on his return looked over the 
mail and newly-arrived books, then worked 
again and retired at ten o'clock, or somewaat 
earlier in winter. He believed that seven hours 
of sleep, including the earlier hours of the night, 
were necessary for health. His mind dominated 
over his feeble body in a surprising manner, and 
allowed him to forget even in intense exertion 
his weak constitution. It was not only a theory 
with him to master sickly feelings, but he put it 
in practice by his own strong will ; and what he 
had once decided upon as a maxim he followed 
persistently without deviating from it. He was 
kind, benevolent, and of a pure and childlike 
disposition. He respected the character and ca- 
pacity of other men, and, considering his own 
prominence, criticised others with a rare mo- 
desty. When Fichte sent him the manuscript of 
a philosophical work he had dedicated ‘ to the 
Philosopher Kant,” asking him to cancel what 
he did not agree to, the only word that Kant 
struck out was the word ‘“ Philosopher ” before 
his name. It was his nature always to see the 
good in everything, and his custom to impress 
upon his pupils to do the same. He was so con- 
scientiovs that he felt disturbed for a long time 
for having declined an invitation, saying he was 
engaged, when such was not the case. 

Concerning his lectures he used to say: ‘I 
lecture not for the man of genius—he will work 
his own way through ; nor for the stupid fellow, 
because it would not be worth while ; but for 
those students who stand midway between the 
two, and who desire to be educated for their fu- 
ture profession.” Kant respected freedom in 
thought everywhere, and hated adulation. He 
tried to learn more every day ; the thought of a 
standstill in culture he abhorred. Eloquence he 
declared dangerous, and called it the sophistry 
of persuasion. Of literature he preferred the sa- 
tirical part : Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
Swift, Juvenal, Horace, and of course a number 
of German authors, he liked above all; in phi- 
losophy, Locke, Pope, Hume, Hutcheson, Mon- 
taigne, and Rousseau ; but in later years works 
on natural history and voyages formed his prin- 
cipal reading. Favorite passages of poetry he 
retained long in his memory. The one he most 
enjoyed was an epithalamium, a funny apotheo- 
sis of bachelorship. Kant was a bachelor, but, it 
is said, was twice on the point of proposing, but 
both times could not come to a decision till it 
was too late. 

His remarkable self-control once saved his 
life. In one of his solitary walks, an insane 
butcher, a large knife in his hand, rushed at 
him furiously. Kant looked straight at him, 
and asked: ‘Is to-day butchering-day ¢ I be- 
lieve it is to-morrow.” Happily the insane man 
was thrown off his guard by the reference to his 
calling, and allowed the philosopher to pass un- 
disturbed. 

The unrestrained development of freedom as a 
right of man, combined with strict obedience to 
authority, made up Kant’s political code. At 
the time of the American Revolution he was en- 
tirely on the side of the Americans, Once, de- 
fending in society the American cause, he was 
strongly opposed by an Englishman, who was a 
stranger to him, and who warnily vindicated his 
country. The respect that Kant showed for the 
stranger’s feelings in this dispute was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong friendship, which was not les- 
sened by some peculiarities of Mr. Green. They 
had once planned to drive into the country to- 
gether. Kant was late, and, meeting Mr. Green 
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in his carriage in the street, beckoned him to 
take him in. But Mr. Green bowed formally, 
and passed the philosopher, who was left behind 
without resenting the rudeness. 

Kant was always much displeased when he re- 
ceived badly-written letters, because, as he said, 
it wasalways doubtful if the contents were worth 
the trouble of deciphering. He lived alone with 
his servant Lampe, a queer fellow, who in later 
years became a drunkard, and so obnoxious that 
Kant was obliged to dismiss him after thirty 
years’ service ; but he paid him the same wages, 
on condition that he should never more appear 
in his house. There exist many funny little 
stories about this curious fellow. Once, going 
home from a dinner-party with Lampe, who had 
probably made better use of his time with the 
bottle in the servants’ room than his absent- 
minded master, they were stopped at the corner 
of a street by a trench, until Kant became aware 
that it was only the shadow of a newly-erected 
lamp-post. 

Kant liked to take his dinner in company, and 
had every day a few invited guests—commonly 
two, never more than six, except on his birth- 
day, when the number was increased to nine. 
In his work on Anthropology he asserts that the 
number at dinner should never be less than the 
number of the Graces, never more than the num- 
ber of the Muses. At the table the guests were 
obliged to help themselves—a custom then un- 
known in Germany. His dinners were plain, of 
three courses and dessert, and before every one 
of his guests was a pint bottle of claret. But he 
used carefully to remember whether his guests 
preferred red or white wine, and when his mem- 
ory began to fail he noted such things on little 
slips of paper. There were some peculiarities in 
his taste : the meat must have been one day old 
in the house, as he said he did not like to eat 
live meat. French fruit he liked to such an ex- 
tent that he was once strongly displeased when 
some fruit ordered for him by a friend was eaten 
by the crew of the ship, which was detained by 
rough weather and shortness of provisions. But 
he was ready to acknowledge the next day the 
impropriety of his displeasure. He believed the 
right preparation of mustard for the table of 
importance, and was accustomed to do it him- 
self. Almost the best small likeness of him is an 
aquarelle, now in private hands, showing him 
standing with the mustard-pot in his hands. 
Some friends, wishing to have this portrait, or- 
dered it to be engraved, but thought it more 
appropriate to put a book in his hands, upon 
which, by a curious mistake, the title was put: 
‘Critique of Sound [instead of Pure] Rea- 
son.’ In consequence of this mistake the en- 
graving was ordered to be destroyed, and 
copies of it are very rare. A large Swiss cheese 
presented to him gave him great trouble, as he 
could not think how to manage the enormous 
wheel-shaped mass. Finally he ordered it to be 
divided with a saw. He was very moderate, 
and drank nothing but water, except at dinner. 
He liked to remain long at dinner and eat slowly, 
in the manner of the Romans—ducere cenam. 

le enjoyed talking at dinner, and was accus- 
tomed to lead the conversation in a pleasant and 
interesting manner. When he remarked that 
the conversation was becoming too transcenden- 


tal, he changed it in a humorous way. It is | 


stated that Kant’s conversation at this time 
often contained the most brilliant and remark- 
able thoughts, 

In his earlier days, Kant used to take his after- 
dinner exercise in a very solitary place near the 
city, called up to this time “The Philosopher's 
Walk.” Butas the beggars, to whom he gave 
too generously, became at last so numerous as to 
disturb his meditation, he changed to another 
place, He was accustomed to pause and take a 
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little rest always at the same spot, and the owner 
of a house near by, noticing this, placed a seat, 
which he daily used. In later times he walked 
in a garden-square near his own house. An old 
lady of my acquaintance told me the following 
interesting anecdote : Asa young girl, her great- 
est desire was to see and to speak to the great 
philosopher. She decided to offer him a rosebud 
with a few words. As she stood behind the 
bushes near his accustomed seat she was much 
disappointed by his infirm and broken appear- 
ance ; but when she handed him the flower he 
looked up at her, and his large eyes had such a 
wonderful expression that she forgot all her pre- 
pared speech, and, though usually unembar- 
rassed, remained dumb before him. Kant ac- 
knowledged her kind intention, and his few 
benevolent words of thanks were treasures for 
her even in her old age. It is a remarkable fact 
that Kant never took a journey and never saw a 
city besides his native one. All the rich know- 
ledge of the world in his possession he had ac- 
quired by the study of books. 

The influence of Immanuel Kant on the devel- 
opment of Germany—I may say on knowledge 
and progress in a much larger part of the world 
—has been immense. The fact is notorious and 
has never been denied. Perhaps it will not be 
uninteresting to show the way in which his phi- 
losophical lectures immediately influenced the 
destiny of Prussia and Germany. Prussia, by the 
peace of Tilsit, gave up to France about one-half 
of her population, and was at once subjected to 
a system of plunder and outrage such as no na- 
tion, I presume, was ever before subjected to, 
and which soon brought her to the verge of 
despair. 


“Tn the dark and melancholy winter of 1808, 
when the measure of French power and Euro- 
pean suffering were alike full, at a moment when 
all hope of relief seemed to have fled from the 
Continent, and Prussia herself to have been 
marked out as the peculiar object of French 
vengeance—at this moment, when the rest of 
Germany lay in abject subjection, the Ministry 
of Prussia ommetivel and announced the deter- 
mination of making up in moral what they had 
lost in physical strength. From that moment 
the character of Prussia began to change. The 
means were no sooner wanting than they were 
found. A new university was founded at Ber- 
lin, from which a free spirit has gone forth that 
has wrought like a fever through all Germany.” 


Surely, as Mr. George Ticknor, whose words I 
have just quoted, says, the means for moral im- 
provement were no sooner wanted than they 
were found ; but these means were almost with- 
out exception young and intelligent men, disci- 
ples of Kant ; and I must remark here that the 
rising against Napoleon was first started at 
Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia, while this pro- 
vinee was still in the iron clutch of the con- 
queror. The principal influence of Kant’s phi- 
losophical lectures falls between 1780 and 1790. It 
happened, fortunately, that, when the King was 
obliged to appeal to the people, a large num- 
ber of Kant’s pupils were just of age to be 
employed in the most important positions. But 
a fact not known, I believe, is that up to 1540 
most of the leading and prominent positions and 
oftices in Prussia were in the hands of pupils of 
Immanuel Kant, certainly to the greatest ad- 
vantage of the culture of the country. Perhaps 
more astonishing than the founding of a univer- 
sity in such sad circumstances was the founding 
of the first observatory in Prussia—a result of 
the exertions of Kant’s students. It was the ob- 
servatory at Kénigsberg, cclebrated by its first 
director, Bessel; and I remember very well 
when, later, he showed me a voluminous and 
very important correspondence with his distant 
friend, Professor Bond, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The influence of Immanuel Kant in a larger 
range does not date back of 1782, It is a curious 
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fact that his masterpiece, the ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ was about to be sent to the paper-mill 
as waste-paper, because it did not sell, when a 
detailed criticism in the Literatur-Zeitung drew 


this treasure. 
From this time Kant’s philosophy ruled unques- 
tioned for the next twenty years, and much of 
the barrenness of the literature of that time 
must be undoubtedly charged to its account. 
Respect for Kant’s genius, however, was not 
limited to the learned part of the population. 
For several years evérybody knew of his de- 
clining health, but the more unavoidable the 
separation became, the more anxiously the 
whole community looked forward to it. The 
bad news that he had departed in the forenoon 
of February 12, 1804, spread rapidly. The com- 
munity had lost its most reputed son and citi 
zen, the world had lost its philosopher. 
was clear and bright ; only one small cloud was 
to be seen in the blue zenith. And it is related 
that a common soldier directed the attention of 
the people to it, saying : ‘* There is Kant’s soul 
going to heaven.” 
HERMANN AvuGUsT HaGeEN. 
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LONDON, October 6, 181, 

DURING the last month foreign affairs have 
again come unexpectedly to the 
front. It is perhaps a characteristic of the 
democratic times in which we live, when Lord 
Beaconsfield’s celebrated phrase that ‘the 
world is governed by sovereigns and states 
men” has ceased to be true, that it is almost 
impossible for the public to keep up a continuous 
interest in which are constantly 
brought before its notice. In home affairs it is 
different. The grievance which has brought 
about a cry for reform continues to be felt till 
the reform comes, and there is no abatement of 
interest in the question till it has been dealt with. 
But the interest in foreign affairs is necessarily 
spasmodic ; it is out of all reason to suppose 
that the grievances of (say) Armenians or other 


somewhat 


matters not 


misgoverned subjects of the Porte, or even Bri- 
tish interests in si 
can succeed in keeping their hold on the public 
mind for long periods together. These things 
are left to the executive, which acts on its own 
responsibility, subject to the chance of popular 
displeasure if it makes mistakes; and hence pub- 
lic opinion is alternately keenly excited by some 
incident abroad, or profoundly lethargic about 
this whole class of questions. 

After the settlement of the Greek and Mon- 
tenegrin difficulties, there was no pressing ques- 
tion to keep up interest in the affairs of Eastern 
Europe ; for such questions as the Armenian 


yme remote corner of the globe, 


question could scarcely be called pressing in the 
sense of imperatively demanding immediate 
action, and the public were lapsing into a 
lethargic state of mind on foreign affairs. The 
revolt of the Egyptian colonels on the 10th of 
last month has, however, made a complete 
change in public feeling ; once more a foreign 
question of first-class importance looms on the 
horizon, and the organs of the press are full of 
articles and discussions upon it. The events 
which took place, and the temporary arrange- 
ment which has been made, will be in the recol- 
lection of your readers, and I need not recapitu- 
late them; but I will call attention to one or two 
matters which still require clearing up. Who 
inspired the colonels to take the step they took ¢ 
Was it due to intrigues of the Porte, or some 
other occult influence? This is one point on 
which a great deal will be said, but on which 
positive information will be as hard to get as it 
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is in most intrigues of which Constaitinopic and 


the Palace are the centre. Another point which 

requires clearing up is how far the revolt is the 
outcome of a bona-fide national movement 
Arabs against Turkish rule, or how far it was a 
revolt against the European Control. That there 
is a very strong feeling among the Arab popula- 
tion against the Turks and all their works is, | 
believe, incontestable ; but the important ques- 
tion for us is how far this feeling extends to the 
European Control. It may be that the Control, 
connected as it was at the outset with the direct 
action of the Porte, has an extra share of un- 
popularity attaching to it from its origin, and 
that if the influence of Europe were put forward 
in the direction of securing the independence of 
Egypt, this element of unpopularity would dis- 
appear. Sufficient light has not yet been thrown 
on this point, though enough has come out to 
make it clear that something in the nature of the 
uprising of a spirit of nationality is one of the 
elements which will have to be reckoned with. 
However this may be, the state of things is suf- 
ficiently serious to have set the whole country a- 
thinking what had best be done. 

It is satisfactory to note that public opinion is 
unanimous on one point—viz., in holding that it 
is impossible for us to practise absolute non-in- 
tervention in the affairs of Egypt. It is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, even by those who are 
thoroughly opposed to anything like Jingoism, 
that our interest in the freedom of the Suez 
Canal, and in retaining the fullest facilities for 
our communications with India, is so paramount 
that we cannot afford to allow any power to ob- 
tain so great an influence in Egypt as we have 
ourselves. Our interests in this international 
highway are greater than those of any other 
nation, and we cannot suffer it to be brought 
under the control of any power whose possible 
hostility might incommode us. The feeling is, 
however, more that of a wish to say ‘‘ hands 
off” to other nations than of a strong desire to 
occupy the country ourselves, though it is felt 
that if intervention of such a kind there must be, 
the intervening power should be England. On 
another point there seems to be practical agree- 
ment, and that is, that we ought never to have 
entered into our present partnership with France. 
It isa partnership primarily of a purely financial 
kind. To ensure the good government of Egypt 
and the payment of interest to the bondholders 
(your readers will put the one or the other object 
first, according as they are of a cynical or philan- 
thropic turn of mind), England and France have 
undertaken, with the consent of the Porte and 
of the present Khedive, the management of its 
finances, but there is no security that the ar- 
rangement entered into will be permanent be- 
yond the fear of what the two Powers may do if 
it is forcibly broken through. Recent events 
have shown that that security cannot be found 
either in the good intentions of the Khedive or 
his ministers, and that the fear of what the two 
Powers may do is considerably lessened by the 
known difficulty they have in acting at all. 
Hence there is a general condemnation of the 
partnership entered into by the late Govern- 
ment which has made it necessary for us to take 
action, and yet seriously hampered our freedom 
to take what action we may think our interests 
demand. 

Various modes of dealing with the present 
crisis have been suggested. The first which was 
put forward was Turkish intervention ; but it 
was felt at once that for a Government like the 
present one, the leading motive of whose policy 
in Eastern Europe has been to restrict the rule 
of the Turk within the narrowest possible limits, 
to propose to resuscitate that rule in a country 
where it had become almost nominal, would be 
an act of grave inconsistency, and would really 
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do little to settle the question. The recent action 
of the Porte in sending Commissioners to Cairo 
has quite confirmed this impression. It has 
been received with marked disapproval, and 
may lead to consequences which its promoters 
little anticipated. Another proposal has been 
that there should be a joint intervention by 
England and France ; but, besides the fact that 
France is understood to have refused, there is 
the general objection to such joint action, in 
which divergent interests soon begin to make 
themselves felt, and there is the particular ob- 
jection that in this case France has raised up 
such a spirit of indignation against her among 
all Arab races, on account of her action in Tunis, 
that her intervention in Egypt would excite the 
greatest hostility in the native population, and 
that our task would be rendered proportionately 
more difficult, A third course which has been 
suggested 1s that the Powers should declare the 
independence of Egypt and guarantee its neu- 
trality, as has been done in the case of Belgium 
and Switzerland. A step of this kind would, it 
is urged, satisfy all that is “national” in the 
present movement ; it would gratify the coun- 
try by ridding it of the rule of the Turk, while 
at the same time it would commit the Powers to 
a definite agreement calculated to restrain their 
mutual encroachments. Iam inclined to think 
that our policy is likely to take this direction. 
The action of the Porte in sending over its Com- 
missioners is likely to precipitate matters, and 
the Assembly of Notables which the Khedive 
has summoned may also work in the same sense. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the inde- 
pendence of Egypt would not solve all difficul- 
ties. Independent Egypt may turn against the 
Control, and in that case the Control must either 
be abandoned or upheld by force. To abandon 
it while the reasons—i. e., the claims of the 
bondholders—which made it necessary in the 
first instance still remained in force, would be 
almost impossible, while to uphold it by force 
involves the question, Who is to apply the 
force—England or France, or both? The bal- 
ance of power on the Mediterranean has been so 
much altered in favor of France by her protec- 
torate over Tunis, that it might be thought not 
unreasonable that a preponderating influence 
should be given to England elsewhere. But the 
French can scarcely be expected to see things in 
this light, and England’s interests are too para- 
mount to allow her to wait upon the good plea- 
sure of her ally. The only conclusion, therefore, 
which can be drawn from this position is that 
there are here the elements of a rupture which 
it will require all the good sense of both nations 
to avert. The probable failure—for so I must 
regard it—of the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty will not improve matters, but, on the 
other hand, it will make it less incumbent on 
this country to make concessions to France in so 
vital a matter as that of Egypt. The Prime 
Minister is to speak at Leeds this week, and the 
country will look with eager anxiety for his de- 
liverances on this question. An absolutely 
quiescent or laissez-faire foreign policy, which 
would leave the impression that the Government 
had no firm purpose, but were drifting on from 
day to day with a hand-to-mouth policy, would 
produce a most unfavorable impression ; where- 
as, on the other hand, tokens of a firm and reso- 
lute attitude would be welcomed, and much 
strengthen the position of the Government in 
the country. H. 





THE FRENCH VIEW. 
Paris, September 30, 1881. 
Tue European sky is overcast, and there are 
on every side what M. Rouher used to call ‘“‘ des 
points noirs.” It would perhaps not be respect- 
ful to class the interview at Dantzig as a “ point 
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noir,” since the Russian and German official 
papers represent this solemn interview as a mere 
guarantee of peace. Still, as Austria is now 
completely in the orbit of Northern Germany, 
and as the interview at Dantzig is to be followed 
by another interview between the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, if not of the three Empe- 
rors, it is clear that the great Continental alli- 


| ance, which was interrupted by the Eastern war, 





is to be resumed; and it will be resumed under 
new circumstances, as Austria’s policy is now 
more closely connected with that of Prussia, 
and Russia enters the alliance with a sort of hu- 
mility which she has never shown before. Under 
the circumstances created by the Eastern war, 
by the assassination of the late Czar, and by 
the conspiracy of the Nihilists, the alliance 
of the Emperors means in reality the hegemony 
of Prussia in Europe; and Prince Bismarck, 
though he has shown that he can assume heavy 
responsibilities, must be now almost afraid of the 
political weight which is placed upon him. He has 
to direct the movement of Austria towards the 
East, and to watch ina sense over the destinies of 
the Russian Empire, which implicitly implores his 
moral help ; and he must do so with an almost 
certain knowledge that there is no gratitude be- 
tween nations, and that Russia, having once re- 
organized her administration, and emerged from 
the dark abyss of crime and revolution, may one 
day become a formidable enemy of the Ger- 
man nationality. The alliance of the three 
Emperors has a certain air of mystery ; it is 
surrounded with so much glamour that the very 
word is apt to excite some uneasiness in the 
western nations, and especially in England. 
England does not like to be kept outside of any 
great European combination ; she likes to have 
her hand in all negotiations, and suspects danger 
as soon as she feels ignorant. Her power is in 
many respects imaginary, and she instinctively 
hates solid, heavy, material powers, such as 
those which a European coalition might set up, 
if she cannot, as she did under Napoleon L., sub- 
sidize them or direct their blows. And, though 
there is nothing aggressive in the modern al- 
liances of sovereigns, England does not regard 
them with much favor. She feels at once drawn 
towards France when she hears of them, and she 
remembers the days of the Crimea, when France 
and England together dictated terms to Russia, 
and, it may be said, to Europe. 

It is curious to see how similar circumstan- 
ces may arise under a French Republic and 
under a French Empire. English statesmen now 
look upon the leaders of the French Republic 
with the same sentiments with which they looked 
upon the followers of Napoleon III.; the same 
incense is burned before them, the same tempta- 
tions are offered, the same Olympus of 
aristocracy, of wit, of beauty, of intelligence, of 
delicate and refined life is opened to them; the 
new parvenus are treated with the same consid- 
eration—the same objects are to be attained, and, 
possibly, by the same means. It would be un- 
just to see any hypocrisy in such conduct: Eng- 
land shows in her own domestic affairs that she 
feels a genuine regard for the successful efforts 
of all men; that she can distinguish talent, elo- 
quence, courage, wherever they are found. Her 
aristocracy is incessantly invigorated by demo- 
cratic additions. There is a real, sincere interest 
felt in English society for the new men of our 
Third Republic; and I should not be far from the 
truth if I said that Gambetta was more popular 
in England than in France. 

Two circumstances, however, have thrown a 
chill, as the French say, on this situation—the 
Tunisian affair and the Egyptian militery revolt. 
The Tunisian intervention threatened at one mo- 
ment to change the feeling of friendship now 
existing between the two nations into a feeling 
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of absolute hostility. Theanger of England was 
somewhat soothed by the great difficulties which 
France encountered in the occupation of Tunis. 
These difficulties have culminated in the neces- 
sity of sending a whole army to Africa, and of 
planning a campaign the result of which can 
hardly have been quite foreseen. It seems hard- 
ly possible to understand why England should 
object to the extension of the French provinces 
in the north of Africa. The conquest of Tunis 
will probably be not quite so long and so diffi- 
cult an enterprise as the conquest of Algeria, for 
“vis crescit eundo”; but we may be sure that 
it will not be an easy matter. We may go to 
Kairouan and take it by force, but France will 
never fairly be mistress of Tunis till she has 
made roads, built railways and forts, and cre- 
ated all the instruments of civilization which 
are absolutely wanting in a province perhaps 
the most barbarous in northern Africa. The 
inconvenience of the occupation will always 


be the neighborhood of Tripoli, for Tri- 
poli is still the Porte, and whoever is 


neighbor of the Porte is, so to speak, the 
neighbor of all Europe. It is no secret that the 
Sultan, who decidedly thinks himself destined 
to play a great part in the Mussulman world, is 
constantly sending troops and ammunition to 
Tripoli. We shall probably find behind the 
heavy walls of Kairouan, the holy city, guns sent 
from the Dardanelles. We are obliged to shut 
our eyes on these hostile proceedings of the Sul- 
tan, because we cannot now choose to quarrel 
with him; but we must be prepared to meet con- 
stantly the secret opposition of the Porte in 
Tunis. The conquest of this province must 
therefore be looked upon as a “ big job,” and 
those who desire to see France engaged in a diffi- 
cult affair may be fully satisfied. Surely, Eng- 
land, who undertakes to rule over so many mil- 
lions of men, and who thinks that her manifest 
destiny is to govern so many races and countries, 
cannot find fault with us if we attempt to give 
more security to our African provinces. She, if 
anybody, must know that one annexation calls 
for another: ‘‘abyssus abyssum vocat.” 

In fact, England is secretly afraid lest Egypt 
be at the end of this chain of annexations; but 
her fears are very idle—the distance between 
Tunis and Alexandria is very great. The mili- 
tary revolution in Egypt has, nevertheless, re- 
vived many old jealousies. France and England 
have established in Egypt a condominium, and 
it is said that all condominia end badly, as Aus- 
tria learned to her cost after the joint occupa- 
tion of the Danish Duchies. The financial ar- 
rangements which have restored the prosperity 
of Egypt have been taken too independently of 
the national interests. It seemed to the Control- 
lers that the only thing to do was to diminish 
the expenses of the Government, to re- 
ceive the taxes, and to send as much money 
as possible to the English and French creditors. 
This was a superficial view of the case. Behind 
or beside the Controllers, who treated Egypt 
merely as a joint-stock concern, there were the 
Consuls of the European Powers, who did not for- 
get their old rivalries, and who suffered in their 
pride and in their professional honor; there 
were the new international tribunals, which 
were constantly at variance with the Control- 
lers. This situation was full of danger; the 
question of the army was the first symptom of a 
very perilous situation. The Controllers had 
but one wish, to diminish the army and to pro- 
vide for its final destruction. But some of the Con- 
suls did not consider the question from a purely 
financial standpoint. France in old times helped 
Mehemet Ali; she was ready to go to war in 
order to defend the independence of Egypt 
against the Porte and against England ; she had 
always treated Egypt as an independent power, 
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and a power which proclaims itself independent 
must be ready to fight for independence. M. de 
Ring, our Consul, disagreed with the Controllers; 
he showed them that it was very imprudent to 
drive so many officers and men, for whom the 
army had become a career, to despair. The 
Controllers answered that the army was worth- 
less : the regiments had fled before the Abyssin- 
ians, they had fled before the Russians. M. de 
ting answered that they were unwilling to fight 
for the Porte, but in old times the Egyptians had 
showed themselves to be tolerable soldiers. At 
any rate, the Controllers were advised to act 
prudently, and not to force the army to rebel. 
M. de Ring notified the French Government that 
the Colonels would rebel, and that they would 
almost perforce constitute themselves the rep- 
resentatives of a national party against the 
European Powers. He was recalled, as the 
French Government was anxious, above all, to 
maintain perfect harmony between the Con- 
trollers, and the result is known. The ministry 
which was looked upon as a mere tool of the 
Controllers, has been replaced, at the dictation 
of the army, by a ministry which is looked upon 


as representing purely Egyptian interests. It is 
evident that the situation is grave. Sngland 


and France are now both desirous to work har- 
moniously in Egypt, but a new administration in 
either country may have other desires. Eng- 
land might be tempted to secure for herself a 
better position in Egypt; France might be 
obliged to lean more on Egyptian interests and 
to return to her old policy. The ex-Khedive, 
who lives in Italy, can and probably will work 
upon the feelings of Italy, who resents very 
much not having been admitted tothe Egyptian 
condominium. 


THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF GREECE, 
ATHENS, September 28, 1881. 

A curious fatality seems to follow the Greeks 
in all their attempts to assume the position in 
the political world to which their intelligence 
and capacity for progress really entitle them. 
No nation has ever, in so short a career, been 
called on to struggle with so many adverse cir- 
cumstances, and kept up hope and courage 
through them all. Their political existence is a 
curious political problem, and one of the shrewd- 
est westerners I know in Greece said to me a few 
days ago: “I have lived in Greece forty years, 
and every day find that Ido not yet know the 
Greeks.” As I only know them for sixteen years, 
I will not be so bold as to profess to be able to 
solve the riddle—only to guess around it a little. 

The Greek is a born democrat and republican— 
words not always synonymous—and the institu- 
tions of royalty have never had any hold on him. 
The monarchy, with its fictitious glitter and Ben- 
gal lights, has never deluded his shrewd sense of 
reality; he has no reverence for one man above 
another, and he never forgets that the King is a 
mereconvention. Here isthe first and most telling 
incongruity—monarcehy growing with no soil for 
its roots, a huge parasite, sapping, and, what 
is worse, corrupting the national vitality. 
Again, the Greek is the most individual of 
men, one unlike every other—shrewd and pros- 
perous alone, paralyzed and lost in association. 
The communes are individual states in which the 
greatest co-operation of which the race is capable 
is obtained, and all the progress made in Greece 
is in the prosperity of the commune. This is cir- 
cumscribed by a general government whose cen- 
tralization is a caricature of that of any else- 
where now existing constitutional government. 
The commune is not free to build a bridge or re- 
pair a road or pier without the consent of the 
Government at Athens. Incongruity the second. 
The Greek is, moreover, the most easily gov 
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erned of all European races—moral in most re 
spects to a remarkable degree, peaceable and 
even amiable in his dealings with other men; but 
his Government is built on the model furnished 
by the Bavarians fifty years ago—law tempered 
by military despotism—the third incongruity 

The country is poor and needs all the thrift 
and energy with which its people as individuals 
are gifted. The Government, by the inherent 
vices of its construction and the constitution of 
the kingdom, is one of the most corrupt in Chri-- 
tian Europe, and its civil service, carried on on 
the American principle, wastes a large propor- 
tion of its resources in the most flagrant ways. 

The centralization of every branch of adminis 
tration—national, provincial, and communal—at 
Athens, under the rule of change of employees 
with every change of Ministry, when Ministries 
may change, and sometimes do, every three 
months, gives the maximum of facility for pecu- 
lation, as well as inducements to it. 

The incongruities do not end here, but it will 
be seen that a country so situated can hardly be 
expected to show results in its economical con 
dition such as its people can be proud of. And 
the misfortunes of Greece have not been limited 
to the chapter of incongruities; graver misfor 
tunes awaited it in the personality of its sove 
reigns. Otho was alittle despot, of the old-Ger 
man school, who hated the idea of constitutional 
government, and even when compelled to ac- 
cord it revolted against its restraints. To main 
tain himself in his autocratic temper and neu 
tralize his enforced concessions to popular hb 
erty he surrounded himself by the men brought up 
in the old Pasha school of politics—the palikars 
and Turk-fighters—men who had no conception 
of legality, and to whom government was only 
an advanced form of klephtism. His highest care 
was to demoralize the people so that the popular 
power might in practice not interfere with his 
autocracy. Still he had some pride as King, and 
labored hard for the aggrandizement of Greece, 
thought of the interests of the country as far as 
his prior claims permitted, and felt himself, as 
he really was, King of Greece, as far as king 
could fit the headship of a race utterly averse 
to royalty. 

Driven out of the country by a 
ous revolt of public feeling, the Greeks natu- 
rally turned westward to find his successor, 
as they saw that England was really the 
arbiter of their destinies; and when an English 
representative suggested a prince of the House 
of Denmark the Greeks caught with enthusiasm 
at the notion, and, with their usual want of prac- 
tical common sense, instead of finding a man 
whose character had been proved and developed, 
chose a boy who had nothing to show to prove 
his fitness, and who finally only proved the folly 
of going to the spoiled and demoralized younger 
sons of half-effete royal families; sure in any 
case only to be accorded some member of the 
family whose worthlessness to his own country 
made his departure no loss. 

That the change from Otho to George was 
from bad to worse is now acknowledged by 
everybody in Greece. The new King, in addi- 
tion to the usual demoralization of princes, was a 
weak, vain, and pleasure-loving youth, profound- 
ly selfish and with only one strong point—his ob- 
stinate adherence tu hisown whims. Nodespotism 
is so disastrous as that of a weak character ; and 
George has already shown that he knows how to 
take advantage of the defects of the Greek Consti- 
tution to enable him to evade all the most oner- 
ous responsibilities of his position. The first 
impression his personality gives to an observer 
not in awe of royalty is that of being nearly a 
simpleton; in fact, his intellectual attainments 
beyond languages are scarcely above those of 
an average American schoolboy of twelve. He 
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hates study and books, submits to the superficial 
cramming which is necessary to his position with 
bad grace, but absolutely refuses to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of anything except horses. 
He is not, however, devoid of a certain cunning, 
which enables him to present always a good face 
to the diplomatic corps, whom he succeeds in per- 
suading that he ig the victim of the jealousies of 
and to play off one set of Ministers 
against another when he has any particular ob- 
ject to gain. The fact that a ministry can al- 
ways be made of men who have no views beyond 
the advisability of holding office, and the 
power the King possesses of dismissing a 
ministry and dissolving a Chamber if it 
does not meet his views, make constitutional 
restraints a mockery. In fact, nothing prevents 
the King from doing what he pleases, and as he 
takes no interest in the country and has a dom- 
inant passion—avarice—whiclrhe gratifies at the 
expense of the nation in the most undignified 
ways, giving rise to the common saying at 
Athens that he is scraping up funds for his exile, 
it may easily be understood that he has long 
ago exhausted the loyal enthusiasm of his sub- 
jects. Heis, in fact, cordially detested by the 
better part of the population, and a very slight 
provocation might determine his departure from 
the country, which is t» him simply a farm from 
which, knowing the insecurity of his tenure, he 
is getting all he can while it lasts. 

His constitutional timidity, or what we should 
in plain people call cowardice, is the real key to 
the failure of the good intentions of the western 
powers and the really heroic efforts of the people 
to secure a satisfactory solution of the recent 
Turco-Greek crisis. The King had from the be- 
ginning determined not to fight or even to go 
to the frontier, and as Greece is really as to for- 
eign matters governed by one or other of the 
diplomatic evrps through the King, he natu- 
rally fell into the plan of that diplomatic 
agent whe promised so to manage things as to 
avert war. As Greek ambitions conflict with 
Austrian plans, the latter, backed by Bismarck, 
of course prevailed ; and Epirus, important to 
Austria in her possible contest with Italy 
for the dominion of the Adriatic, was sac- 
rificed by the King and Coumoundouros really 
because the former was afraid to lead his army 
across the frontier. The blue-book discloses the 
curious fact that the Greek Government took the 
lead in urging the reduction of Greek claims to 
the point at which they were settled, in order to 
avoid a war which the large majority of the na- 
tion had desired, and which all were ready to en- 
ter into if need were. To those who knew the 
extraordinarily timid nature of the King there 
was no puzzle in the matter, but as kings rarely 
have the truth told about them, the world at 
large credited him with the sincerity of his 
professions of warlike purpose. His habitual 
surrounding always foretold that there would 
be no war, and some gave as the reason “ that 
the King was a coward.” The fact is, how- 
ever, that he takes nointerest, and has never 
taken any, in the advancement of the kingdom 
or in its prosperity. He never visits any public 
institution or works, and in the whole period of 
the preparations for war, which the nation was 
assured by him and the Ministry were serious, 
he never followed the drilling of a single batta- 
lion, took the slightest interest in the organiza- 
tion of the army, inspected a single ship of the 
navy, or even paid the cheap compliment to the 
opinion of the army or people of visiting a hos- 
pital. Of course, with such dispositions even a 
brave man would be indifferent to the results of 
a war; but George was more than indifferent. 

It is no wonder that Greece is ill governed; 
it would be remarkable if it were otherwise 
with a Government based on a Constitution to- 
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tally unfitted to the country, with a King utterly 
careless of its interests or its honor, and always 
under the control of a diplomatic corps which 


: : , . | 
does not contain one sincere friend of Greece, or | 


one Minister who would not sacrifice the inter- 
nal order and prosperity to the furthering of the 
intrigues of which Greece is constantly the 
object. The opinions of the people stand for 
nothing in the matter, for so great is the 
pressure which the Government can put on 
the electors that a Ministry is certain of hav- 
ing a majority, no matter what its views, and 
the corruption of the civil service generally 
suffices to control even an assembly originally 
hostile, while if refractory the Ministry c1n dis- 
solve it at will. And this absurd Constitution is 
hedged in by as great precautions asif it were 
the wisdom of revelation. A project for amend- 
ment can only be entertained by a constituent 
assembly, and this can only be called by the 
agreement of three successive legislative assem- 
blies. But with the present complication in the 
Government no constituent is possible, as the 
King will consent to no changes which menace 
his prerogative. Without a revolution, there- 
fore, no reform or progress in the country is 
possible, because both King and Constitution 
combine to prevent them. 
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Notes. 


THE last in the field of the American biblio- 
graphical series was perhaps among the first 
conceived. Henry Holt & Co.,’s ‘‘ Lives of Ame- 
rican Worthies,” now announced, opens up a 
wider field than its predecessors, and of course 
overlaps them at certain points. The peculiar- 
ity, however, of this series lies in the choice of 
writers from among the conspicuous humorists 
of the country, as the list will show : Columbus, 
by W. L. Alden of the New York Times ; Cap- 
tain John Smith, by Charles Dudley Warner ; 
William Penn, by Robert J. Burdette of the 
Burlington Hawkeye; Washington, by John 
Habberton ; Jackson, by George T. Lanigan of 
the New York World, ete. Until a sample is 
before us we hesitate to decide upon the motive 
of this singular conjunction of subjects and au- 
thors, nor will we undertake to guess what wor- 
thies have been assigned ito Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Howells, Mark Twain, or the Danbury News 
man. Under the title of ‘Common Sense 
about Women,’ Lee & Shepard will publish for 
Col. T. W. Higginson a selection from his con- 
tributions to various journals on the theme 
which interests him so deeply, and which he has 
notoriously treated with more candor and dis- 
crimination than any person who has written 
anything like so much about it. A portion of 
the matter will appear for the first time.——Dr. 
Geo. R. Entler, of Franklin, Delaware Co., N. 
Y., is now revising for the press the translation, 
on which he has been engaged for several years, 
of Scholten’s (Dutch) ‘ History of Religion and 
Philosophy.’——In the simultaneous publication 
of Paul B. du Chaillu’s ‘Land of the Midnight 
Sun’ in several countries and languages, Harper 
& Brothers will have the American edition, in 
two volumes, profusely illustrated.—Follow- 
ing their ‘Longfellow Leaflets,’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have brought out * Holmes Leaf- 
lets,’ in prose and verse.——The entertaining 
‘ Life of Lord Campbell,’ edited by his daughter 
Mrs. Hardcastle, which was reviewed at length 
in Nos. 822, 823 of the Nation, has found Ameri- 
can publishers in Frederick D. Linn & Co., Jer- 
sey City—an unusual quarter for such an enter- 
prise. The work, in two volumes, is manufac- 
tured in New Jersey, and is very presentable. 
—There is a difference between the English 
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and American library conferences. The Eng- 
lish are decidedly antiquarian in tone, the Ame- 
rican exclusively practical. The English delight 
in papers that relate the history of some library, 
enumerate the great men who have been con- 
nected with it, and describe its manuscript trea- 
sures and its incunabula. We do not recollect a 
single paper of this sort in the five mectings 
which the librarians have held in this country, 
one reason probably being that so few of our 
libraries have any history, any manuscripts, or 
any incunabula. This disposition is reflected 
in the account given in Nofes and Queries cf 
the conference just held in London. The his- 
torical papers are abstracted at some lengih, 
but three practical matters are dismissed with 
the remarks that one session was occupied with 
the dry details of cataloguing, that the motion 
for opening libraries on Sunday was advocated 
only by its mover and seconder, and that the 
proposal of the Council of the Association to es- 
tablish examinations and give a certificate of 
qualification for librananship was received, but 
not approved. Sunday opening has never been 
discussed in the meetings of the American Li- 
brary Association ; individual libraries have 
settled the question for themselves. One has 
had its reading-room open for more than seven- 
ty-five years. In the same city the public li- 
brary has been open for several years. The 
practice is very slowly extending through the 
country, with no remarkable results one way or 
the other. Perhaps the most useful end accom- 
plished by opening on Sunday is to serve as a 
safety-valve. Not many persons wish to visit 
libraries on Sunday ; but those who do are dis- 
contented if they cannot, and a certain number 
of people of the progressive class are very much 
discontented for them. Open the libraries, and 
this irritation is appeased at once, and nobody is 
injured. The town or city where the change is 
made is as quiet as before on the holy day; there 
is a little less lounging in the streets, and the 
churches are as full, or as empty, as before. It 
is merely a question of expense, and, so far as 
we have observed, the use made of libraries on 
the Sunday is sufficient to justify the extra ex- 
pense. When our English cousins learn to look 
at the matter in this light—which they will do 
after a time, when a few more libraries have 
tried the experiment—ithey will not have their 
conference annually agitated by persistent ef- 
forts to secure the approval of the Association 
for this desecration (we use the word simply in 
its etymological sense, not meaning any re- 
proach). The policy of making the innovation 
wherever public opinion will allow it (as has 
been done at Manchester, with entire success), 
and not attempting to force reluctant and timid 
brethren into it, will be found the most effectual 
and the quickest. The next generation, or the 
next but one, will wonder that such a move 
should ever have provoked opposition. 

—The other matter tabled was a greater loss. 
The Committee on the Examination of Library 
Assistants had proposed a very sensible plan for 
examining candidates in certain subjects the 
knowledge of which is indisputably necessary to 
librarians. Two sets of subjects were proposed, 
and certificates of two corresponding grades to 
be granted. That this should not be done is 
very greatly to be regretted. Even if the thing 
proved a failure, it would have been worth the 
trouble it had cost to demonstrate that it was 
impracticable. But it would not have failed. 
There are strong and not wholly unjust preju- 
dices in England against competitive examina- 
tions. Everything human is imperfect, and some 
examiners have asked very absurd questions, 
and the general outcome of the system has been 
an alarming increase of cramming and cram 
literature. But we may remark, in parenthesis 
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that the opponents of the present movement 
have never proved that the competitors, if they 
had not been crammed, would have acquired 
any well-digested knowledge. If we may be- 
lieve the accounts of the aunte-examination 
period, the present method, unsatisfactory as it 
is in some respects, is an improvement, even in 
respect to learning, and leaving entirely out of 
view the abolition of patronage. The opponents 
of examinations urge that they cannot enquire 
into the most important qualifications. For cer- 
tain situations a head librarian would rather 
have a man who can see a thing at a glance, can 
take an idea from a half hint, can put two and 
two together, and understand how circumstances 
alter cases, who has common sense and “ gump 
tion,” than one who has passed successfully all 
the examinations that the Chinese and the Bri- 
tish empires combined could devise. In other 
situations the main qualification is a capacity 
for passive obedience and a Chinese literalness 
in following commands. Examinations, we are 
told, do not reveal these things ; but this objec- 
tion misses the point. There is a decided diffe- 
rence between a competitive examination for a 
given place, in which the one who gets the most 
marks may be by no means the one best able to 
perform the duties, and an examination such as 
the Council proposed for a certificate of com- 
petency, which simply excludes unfit candidates, 
but leaves the choice for any particular post to 
be determined among the qualified by other con- 
siderations. Their plan, we take it, was strictly 
analogous to the physical examination of a re- 
cruit before he is received into the army, or of a 
fireman in some of our cities. There is certain 
elementary knowledge without which the most 
capzble man in the world is not fit to do library 
work ; and if a man lacks that, he should be 
made to go and get it before he can have any 
chance of appointment anywhere. When the 
assistants are appointed by the librarian, it will 
give him a better body to choose from ; when 
they are appointed by another person or body it 
will diminish the evils of patronage. The ex- 
amination proposed corresponds to that which 
precedes the degree of B.A., or M.D., or LL.B. 
It is a safeguard which the learned professions 
have found it absolutely necessary to require. 
The Council, no doubt, desire to make librarian- 
ship a learned profession. Their plan, if adopted, 
would have had an excellent effect. It would 
have raised the tone of the craft ; it would have 
put a bar in the way of favoritism ; it would 
have contributed to spread the idea among 
library committees that the work does need 
some special training, and to remove the preva- 
lent impression that any broken-down minister, 
or pupilless teacher, or low-salaried clerk, is 
capable of takiag charge of a library. 

—The following letter, addressed to the editors 
of the Evening Post, we publish as a curious 
illustration of the delusions which exist on the 
subject of copyright: 

Sir: There is one feature of the international 
copyright question which I am surprised to find 
receiving so little attention. English authors 
and pubiishers are very averse to what they call 
the unfair proposition to insert into an inter- 
national copyright law the _ provision that 


English works to be copyrighted here must | 


be published here, and many free-trade ad- 
vocates support them in their opposition. 
us see how a law of international copyright 
without such a provision would operate. An 
English author copyrights a work in this 





Let | 


country, thus effectually stopping all Ameri- | 
e 


can reproductions, except as shall author- 
ize. e does not choose to publish in this 
country (and no Englishman will publish here 
unless compelled to do so). 
international copyright law American purchas- 
ers must purchase English copies at English 
rices. The Enghsh author can freely bring in 
English-published books and sell them at any 
rate the English publisher may demand. “ But 
the rule will work the same way on the other 


Under a simple | 


side,” you may say. Wait and let us see. An 
American writer takes out an English copyright 
for his work, and tries the same game as his 
English cousin. At the very first landing in 
Great Britain he meets a customs officer, who 
prohibits the entry of the American-published 


books and confiscates any copy. The Eng- 
lish copyright has made the American 
author's work an English book, and foreign 


reproductions of English books are piracies 
and as such are forbidden entrance into Great 
Britain. To be allowed a sale in England at all 
a work copyrighted in Englind must be pub- 
lished in England. Our free-trade cousins are 
very protective in the book tariff, as the Ame- 
rican author will find to his cost if such a_ pro- 
vision as English authors and publisbers oppose 
be not insisted on. As Pat would say, the reci- 
procity of this arrangement seems to be all on 
one side. 

Iam neither author nor publisher, and write 
wholly from the point of view which seems to 
be that of independence and FAIRNESS, 


The fact is that the law on the subject of im- 
porting copyrighted books into this country is 
the same as the law in England. It is in sub- 
stance that the author can import and sell 


and no one else can. 5 and 6 Vict., c. 45, 
see. xiii, makes importation of foreign 
copies of English copyrighted works by 


“‘any person not being the proprietor of the 
copyright, or some person authorized by him,” 
illegal. Substantially the same provision was 
contained in 8 Anne, c. 19, the original Eng- 
lish copyright act, passed in 1709. Similar 
provisions are to be found in U.5. R. S., see. 
$,964: ‘‘Every person who, after the recording 
of the title of any book as provided by this chap- 
ter, shall, . . . . without the consent of the 
proprietor of the copyright first obtained in 
writing, signed in presence of two or more wit- 
nesses, . . . wnport .. . any copy of 
such book, shall forfeit every copy thereof to 
such proprietor, and shall also forfeit and pay 
such damages as may be recovered in a civil ac- 
tion by such proprietor in any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction.” These provisions of law were 
enacted, not as ‘‘ Fairness ” supposes, to protect 
manufacturers of books, but owners of copy- 
right. 

—We suggested a fortnight ago that the con- 
troversy about the authorship of the ‘ Danites ” 
would not be complete until the ‘‘ amanuensis” 
who was said to have been hired at $25 an act 
was heard from. It is impossible, it seems, for 
him to come forward, for he is dead, but his 
widow is living, and she insists that her hus- 
band wrote the entire play himself. Whenever 
there is a dispute as to the authorship ofa play, 
there is also a guod deal of mystery surrounding 
its identity, and such turns out to be the case 
with regard to the ‘‘ Danites.” An attempt was 
made last week to settle this as well as the other 
various matters at issue with regard tothe drama 
by the somewhat indirect means of a criminal 
libel suit against a gentleman who may be said 
to have an entirely accidental connection with 
the case. It seems that Mr. A. C. Wheeler, who 
is a dramatic publisher and critic, found it neces- 
sary in the course of his professional duty to 
publish a letter from Mr. Joaquin Miller, making 
the somewhat nove! charge against Mr. Rankin 
that he was ‘‘ the most colossal liar and the most 
impudent thief that ever made use of the prac- 
tices of both without the necessary skill of 
either.” Mr. Rankin, after a careful examina- 
tion of this charge, came to the conclusion which 
most laymen would probably have reached, that 
it was criminally libellous, and gotouta warrant 
returnable before that learned magistrate, Mr. 
Justice Flammer, at the Essex Market Police 
Court. The case came up on Thursday, and de- 
veloped some very interesting features. <A pre- 
liminary objection was made that the lan- 
guage of Mr. Miller did not constitute a cri- 
minal libel, but Justice Flammer, no doubt 





feeling that the literary interest in the case was 
too great to let it be disposed of without hearing 
the evidence, decided to let the witnesses testify 
first and decide whether he could hear the case 
afterwards. The testimony of Mr. Rankin was 
most interesting, but leaves us in much doubt, as 
we have said, as to the identity of the play. The 
germ of the ‘‘ Danites,” it seems, Mr. Rankin 
found in a story called the ‘First Families 
of the Sierras,” but there was a great deal of 
evidence on the subject of ** 49,” * O11 49,” “* The 
Two Orphans,” ‘* Nanil, the Dutch Orphan,” 
and “California Gold,” the lrift of 
which we do not understand, unless it was to 
show the colossal and at the same time unintel 
lectual character of Mr. Rankin’s literary thefts 
However this may be, it is a satisfaction to 
know that Mr. Rankin’s title to the autkorship 
of these various plays does not rest upon any 
claim on his part thet he is a “literary man,” 
for on the question being put to him whether he 
was that sort of a man, he replied with some heat 
that he did not wish to be insulted. When the 
proceedings had reached this stage the learned 
justice suddenly dismissed the case. He stated 
that he had consulted with the District Attorney, 
and had reached the conclusion that to call a 
man a colossal literary thief was not criminally 
libelous. This decision is of interest to dramatic 
iuthors as well as to critics and publishers, as 
under it they may as well abandon all idea cf 
criminal proceedings in future. Mr, 
iecordingly now going to begin a civil suit for 


exact 


tankin is 


damages. 

—The late Dr. Josiah G. Holland will be more 
widely mourned than if he had been a greater 
poet or a more original prose writer. No literary 
man in America, perhaps, was so accurately fit 
ted for his precise work or filled a limited sphere 
He had the 
keeping on a plane of thought just above that of 
1 vast multitude of readers, each one of whom 
he could touch with the hand and raise a litth 
upward, Thirty years ago, when John P. Hale 
was at the height of his political popularity, and 
1 public dinner was given to him ia Boston, 
Mr. Emerson was present and saw Hale for 
the firsttime. Studying th» face and form of 
the burly New Hampshire statesman with keen 
interest, the philosopher said to his next neigh 
bor at table, ‘See what an averaze man he is! 
He looks just like five hundred other men. That 
is the seeret of his power.” 1]t was thus with Dr. 
Holiand: he thought just the thoughts of the 
average American citizen, of the type unjustly 
ealled Philistine by Matthew Arnold; he stated 
those thoughts with admirable good sense, and 
he fortified them with a moral standard uni- 
formly high. Hence his popularity really trav- 
‘led westward on the wave of our national civ- 
ilization. To the more staid and critical East it 
was a constant amazement to sec the extent of 
his fame #but once beyond the Allezhanies his 
books sold by scores, and perhaps bund. eds, where 
ven Longfellow and Whittier sold by twos and 
threes. He inevitably reaped his reward, not 
merely in fortune and fame, but in that which his 
-onscientious nature prized even more—a great 
personal influence overan enormous constituency. 
[t is also to be remarked that this great popu- 
larity was not won by the slightest conscious or 
uneonscious sacrifice. There was no deliberate 
lowering of aim or intellectual standard. He 
did not make that sad discovery which Goethe 
and Schiller confided to each other: ‘‘ We make 
money by our poor books.” Dr. Holland made 
money by all his books, and not one of them was, 
from his point of view, a poorone. No doubt, 
this easy fame affected his estimate, and he was 
a little tempted to assume that, if any author 
was less popular than himself, it was the author’s 
fault. Still, there were traces both in his writ- 
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ings and in his conversation of an am- 
bition not quite satisfied. There is rea- 
son to think that, having conquered the 


many, he would have liked toend by conquering 
the few. It is probable that the classitication 
made by the critics did not quite suit him: no 
man permanently enjoys being ranked with 
Tupper. But it is hard for any very successful 
author to rise far above the level of his copyright 
account ; after all, one writes to be read, and is 
not that the best writing which has most readers ? 
Add to this that Dr. Holland had no quick sense 
of humor; he sometimes gambolled a little in his 
writings, but the really funny things in them 
were often those most seriously written—as where, 
in one of his longer poems, he follows up a pretty 
little lyric about the baby in the cradle with 
some dreamy and ideal verses about the salt-porx 
in the barrel. Now no man without a sense of 
humor can properly calculate the difference of 
altitude between himself and Shakspere. 

The real strength of Dr. Holland—that which 
made even his most mediocre works respectable 
—was in his moral nature. Everything he did 
was thorouchly and earnestly done. In his lit- 
erary work he had the method of a man of busi- 
ness, and all his business ambition was to create 
in the United States an honest and conscientious 
national literature. He never slighted anything 
he did, and he was always trying—though 
always on his own plane—to improve and en- 
large his work. All his novels had a purpose, 
and so had all his editing. He showed real 
moral courage both in the liberal way in which 
he construed his own evangelical creed and in 
the frankness with which he admitted into his 
magazine some papers—as those of Dr. Blaur 
velt-——which were at the time censured as 
heretical. Recognizing that most of his lite- 
rary fellow-workers held creeds less conserva- 
tive than his own, he yet tried very hard to 
do justice to them; although in the case of 
some, as of Thoreau, he found this constitution- 
ally hard. Some of his most intimate associates 
were moreover those whose intellectual tastes 
and methods were quite unlike his own, and 
here also he was manly and tolerant. He was 
thoroughly conscientious in all his personal 
standards; he stood at the opposite extreme from 
all the traditional weaknesses and irregularities 
of the literary class, and yet he was never pha- 
risaical or uncharitable. This is saying a great 
deal, and one of whom it can be said de- 
serves to be remembered. It is not probable 
that much of his purely literary work 
will long survive him. His fame is likely to de- 
cline rapidly, now that he is gone, like that of 
the late Henry Theodore Tuckerman,with whom 
he is in some respects to be classed, and of whom 
it is now almost impossible to believe that he died 
only ten yearsago. But theservice rendered by 
Dr. Holland to American literature by the fidel- 
ity and high purpose of his life was, out of all 
proportion to either his genius or his permanent 
laurels. 

—M. Emile Zola has written a farewell letter to 
Figaro. By the terms of his contract he was 
obliged to furnish a weekly letter for a year 
without being bound in any way by the doc- 
trines which Figaro advocates, and which in 
many respects clash with his own. He chose 
Figaro simply because it is the most widely read 
paper in all classes of French society. His aim 
was to defend the idea of naturalism, which like 
every other idea requires for its triumph the 
whole life of aman. If he attacked politics, it 
was not the Republic he had in mind: (for he 
believes that to be the only just and possible 
form of government), but the clamorous medi- 
ocrities, the ambitious individuals who 
seek to advance their own ends to the detriment 
ef public tranquillity. In our times politicians 
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occupy a position of too great and unnatural 
prominence. Politics are only of relative impor- 
tance, letters are the absolute. The politicians 
do not make the period; the savants and writers 
make it. In literature, he insisted on the pro- 
gress of naturalism, which has transformed his- 
tory, criticism, the novel, the drama. Genius 
itself makes no progress in course of time. The 
genius of Homer was equal to that of Shak- 
spere, and there is nothing to show that we 
are to-day more capable of producing master- 
pieces than the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
But our materials and means of expression 
have made progress, and our conception of man 
and nature has become more exact. Music fur- 
nishes astrikingillustration. Lulli, Rameau, and 
others of their period no doubt possessed a genius 
equal to that of Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and our 
great contemporary composers ; but science had 
not yet placed in their hands the same powerful 
and varied means of expression. In painting it 
seems to be different; but if our artists would 
consent to become chemists and not rely on arti- 
sans for the preparation of their colors, who 
knows but that their resources might be en- 
larged by new and striking effects? The pro- 
gress we have made in literature does not lie in 
our superior ink and pens, or in the new words 
added to the dictionary. It lies in the exact 
analysis of persons and things, in the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to our literary 
studies. After defending this method for a 
year in Figaro he had said what he had 
to say, and he preferred to avoid repetition. 
It is now fifteen years since he began to work 
for the papers. At first he had to earn his 
bread by hard work in every department of 
them, from the items to the Parliamentary 
report. Afterwards, when he might have 
lived on the profits from his books, the love 
of fighting for an idea still kept him in the 
ranks of journalists. One result of this was 
to give him a thorough insight into the nature 
of the press. It was a common but erroneous 
complaint that the press was the enemy of lite- 
rature ; that it corrupted language and was the 
agent of universal depravity and folly. The 
press is not free from those shortcomings, 
but it makes full amends for them by its 
grand achievements. To every young writer 
who consulted him he would say: “Throw 
yourself headlong into the press, just as one 
throws himself into the water to learn to swim.” 
It is the only school for a man at this day. In it 
you get hardened by constant friction, and init 
you forge your style on the terrible anvil of the 
article that must be ready for to-lay. Journal- 
ism is accused of making its devotees superficial 
and keeping them from more serious work. This 
is only true of indifferent talents; it is not true 
of those who workand haveawill. Let these en- 
gage in journalism without fear; they will return 
from it as soldiers from the battlefield covered 
with wounds, but masters of their profession and 
experts in the science of human nature. One 
always returns to journalism as to his first love. 


—Paul Lindau, as we lately made mention, 
has severed his connection with the Berlin 
Gegenwart, of which he has been the editor 
ever since its foundation. The latest num- 
ber received contains a retrospective article 
from his pen. Ten years ago, he says, when 
George Stilke and he conceived the idea of start- 
ing a paper which was to be devoted exclusively 
to discussions of the political, economical, ec- 
clesiastical, and scientific questions of the day, 
without the aid of illustrations or fiction, the 
failure of the enterprise was predicted on all 
sides. Thanks, however, to the active codpera- 
tion of distinguished authors and others who 
took a sort of personal interest in the exis- 
tence of such a periodical, the Gegenwart 
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soon became self-supporting and flourished. 
Many of these authors have since died. Among 
them were Dingelstedt, Freiligrath, Gutzkow, 
Anastasius Griin, Hacklinder, Doering, Holtei, 
Kossak, Mosenthal, Hugo Miiller, Karl Kosen- 
kranz, Arnold Ruge, David Strauss, and many 
others. The Gegenwart, however, still reckons 
among its contributors many of the leading Ger- 
man writers, and will probably maintain its 
popularity even without the experienced editor- 
ship of Herr Lindau, who, since the establish- 
ment of Nord und Sitd, has not been able to de- 
vote much time to it as_ previously. 
This, however, stands in no apparent connection 
with his retirement. He again contradicts the 
rumor that political differences of opinion be- 
tween him and the proprietor caused his retire- 
ment, and says the matter is of a purely personal 
niture, and was amicably arranged. Since the 
Gegenwart was first issued five hundred and four 
numbers have been printed, containing articles 
by nearly six hundred contributors. Herr Lin- 
dau enumerates many of these, and adds that 
more than four hundred of the articles, cover- 
ing two thousand columns, are from his own pen. 

—One of the most remarkable features of the 
literary activity of our age is the great demand 
for cyclopaedias and the success which such pub- 
lications achieve. If we except the periodical 
press, and the issuing of school-books, there is no 
department in the field of literature in which 
such a keen competition exists as in the business 
of cyclopzdia-making. The most striking evi- 
dence of this has just been furnished in the sud- 
den appearance of the first fascicule of the thir- 
teenth edition of Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversations- 
Lexikon’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt). Not 
two years have elapsed since the completion 
of the final volume of the last edition. It is 
of other cyclopedia pub- 
lishers, the inroad which Meyer’s ‘Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon’ has made into the domain of the 
great Leipzig publishers, that has led them to 
take this unprecedented step. Some seven or 
eight years since, when the publishers of Meyer's 
and Pierer’s cyclopaedias simultaneously started 
new editions, such was the careless haste with 
which Pierer’s ‘ Universal-Lexikon’ was brought 
into the market that the first volume had ac- 
tually to be withdrawn in consequence of the 
pamphlet attacks of its rival. In the present 
edition, Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversations-Lexikon’ 
will be remodelled so as closely to resemble 
Meyer’s in external appearance. The work is 
printed in double columns, with closer type than 
heretofore, and the sixteen volumes (instead of 
fifteen) of which it is to consist will contain 
about twenty-five per cent. more matter than 
the last edition, or than the text (exclusive of 
cuts) of the sixteen volumes of the ‘ American 
Cyclopedia.’ It will be furnished with four 
hundred plates and numerous maps, and, where 
necessary, woodcuts will be inserted in the text. 
It is impossible from the single number before 
us, which advances to Abraham, to form any 
exact idea of the scope of the remodelled publi- 
cation ; but it is evident that much more space 
than formerly will be devoted to the treatment 
of scientific and technological subjects. The 
scientific notices in the present number, which 
are necessarily very brief, are somewhat fuller 
than in the last edition ; and the insertion of a 
full-page article under the head of Ab/fluss- 
wasser, treating of the pollution of water- 
courses, points to the increased range of the 
publication. ‘This change of plan is indicated 
not only by the greatly enlarged size of the 
work and the introduction of engravings, but 
also by the condensation of biographical and 
geographical notices. Thus Abd-el-Kader, Abd- 
ul-Asis Chan, and Abd-u-Medschid (the begin- 
ning of every cyclopedia bears an Oriental as- 
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pect), have been reduced to one-half, or even 
one-third, of the space allotted to them in the last 
edition. Aachen, which could well stand abridg- 
ment, has been cut down to nearly one-half. 
Among the new biographical titles are Abd-1l- 
Kerim Pascha, Abd-ur-Rahmdn, Abeddyn Pa- 
scha, and Aberdare. That feature of the work 
which consists in the lexicographical explanation 
of technical and foreign expressions will be re- 
tained. The first number has been well brought 
down to date, the article Abd-ul-Asis Chan 
(written Khan in the former editions) mention- 
ing the trial of Midhat Pasha in June last. 
Three of the plates of the first volume are fur- 
nished with the first number. They present 
respectively two views of the Alhambra, eight 
illustrations of ornamental hanging-plants under 
the title Ampelpflanzen, and ten illustrations of 
antelopes (the last marked Antilopen. I.). There 
is a map of Northwest Africa, on the relatively 
large scale of 1 : 20,000,000. Five years will be 
devoted to the publication of the work. 


—Nearly a century has now elapsed since the 
first edition of the ‘ Conversations-Lexikon’ was 
undertaken. Its aim was to supply information 
on the subjects connected with the ordinary 
reading of the educated classes, to furnish an 
explanation of anything puzzling that might 
occur in books or conversation.. The various 
editions up to the present time have been chiefly 
devoted to biography, geography, and history, 
while in regard to science and the technical arts 
nothing like an adequate treatment has been 
attempted. The ‘Conversations-Lexikon’ style 
of cyciopeedia was well adapted to the age in 
which it was conceived, when the mind of the 
people was mainly occupied with stirring politi- 
cal events and great movements in literature 
and philosophy, while comparatively little atten- 
tion was paid to science. The ‘Conversations- 
Lexikon’ was received with great favor, and for 
a generation or more formed a marked feature in 
the intellectual home-life of Germany, serving 
also as a model for cyclopeedias in foreign lan- 
guages. In our age of science, however, this 
kind of cyclopzedia has become altogether anti- 
quated, and we congratulate the firm of F. A. 
Brockhaus on having finally reached this conclu- 
sion themselves. We trust that the high standard 
of accuracy which has distinguished the ‘ Con- 
versations-Lexikon’ will be maintained in the 
present edition. 


—Other managers would perhaps have chosen 
“Mignon” for the first night of their opera 
season, ‘‘Carmen” for the second, and ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” for the third, thus securing time for 
rehearsal of the last work. Not so Mr. Maple- 
son. ‘ Lohengrin” sounds well, it is sure to 
draw a crowded house, and so it was set down 
for the opening. The audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Monday evening was not 
only Jarge and fashionable, but it entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of Mr. Mapleson’s 
artistic intentions. Many came in late, thus 
spoiling the beautiful orchestral introduction for 
those who had come early to hear it. Others 
kept up a noisy conversation, being doubtless 
under the delusion that they were in their own 
parlors and listening to the opera through a tele- 
phone. When Lohengrin first appeared in his 
swan-boat the exquisite music of the scene was 
three times rudely interrupted by applause in 
honor of the great Campanini. In Germany 
such demonstrations would be regarded as very 
vulgar; but as the Americans are the most 
esthetic people in the world, and never, of 
course, do anything that is vulgar. their conduct 
on this occasion must have been guided by an 
appreciation of Mr. Mapleson’s new policy, 
which called for a corresponding change of 
conduct on their part. In justice to some of 
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the artists engaged, it must be admitted that 
the performance was not a complete failure. 
Miss Minnie Hauk’s impersonation of the loving, 
inquisitive, and unhappy E/sa had much that was 
charming. It is not her best réle, perhaps, but 
it is one of her best, and one in which she has 
made a successful appearance in many German 
cities. Her personal appearance admirably 
fits her for the part, even if the ideal Elsa 
should be a trifle less substantial. Her voice has 
lost none of its sweetness, purity, and sympa- 
thetic quality. Her rendering of the tender and 
pathetic passages was exquisite. Where she 
failed was in those ensemble parts where the 
soprano should float clear and lond 
chorus and orchestra. Here her voice lacked 
power. Indeed, Miss Hauk did not succeed in 
arousing any great enthusiasm during the even- 
ing, in spite of the beauty of her voice. This 
was perhaps due in part to certain imperfections 
in her acting and facial expression, but to a 
large extent it was due tothe fact that, thanks to 
the uncertainty and incorrect intonation of the 
chorus and occasionally the orchestra, she found 
herself surrounded by such a howling wilderness 
of discord that sympathetic and artistic acting 
was almost out of the question. Campanini’s 
version of Lohengrin is too well known in this 
country to need much discussion. In the simple, 
melodious parts his fine voice is very effective, 
less so in the more declamatory passages. He 
takes fewer liberties with the score than some 
other Italian tenors, yet he needs to be re- 
minded that Wagner’s cadences call for no 
alterations. Unfortunately, he knows nothing 
of mimic expression, and looks more like a 
professional sentimental tenor than like the 
heroic Knight of the Swan. Signor Galassi’s 
fine voice gained him new admirers, but, like 
the rest of the cast, he failed to invest his 
part (Telramund) with any life. This is true 
alsoof Mile. Kalas’s version of Ortrud. In ap- 
pearance she succeeded in assuming a semblance 
of this sombre and revengeful character; but her 
voice, which has some good notes and gave occa- 
sional evidence that in more lyrical parts she 
might be successful, has not the necessary dra- 
matic power and intensity to do anything like 
justice to this most difficult part. A successful 
Ortrud must not only be a powerful vocalist, but 
also a perfect actress, like Frau Materna or 
Frl. Brandt. Mlle. Kalas is neither. Signor 
Monti’s stentorian voice well qualified him for 
the part of the Herald, but Signor Novara 
as King was beneath criticism: one might 
have suspected him of being a member of the 
chorus in disguise. The orchestra is such an im- 
portant factor in ‘‘ Lohengrin” that success or 
failure depends largely uponits achievements. 
We cannot agree with all Signor Arditi’s tempi, 
nor have we any particular weakness for wood 
wind instruments or organs out of tune with the 
rest of the orchestra, or for oboes playing their 
solos in a wrong key. But, generally speaking, 
the orchestra was well enough managed and satis- 
factory from a mechanical pointof view. What it 
lacked was that life, spirit, and animation with- 
out which an operatic entertainment bears the 
same resemblance to a spirited performance that 
a wax flower does to one that blooms in field or 
forest. 


—Many foreign critics assembled at Munich to 
hear the recent two cycles of Wagner's operas. 


above 





The London Atheneum, which used to be one of | 


the organs most hostile to the new German 
school, has published several highly eulogistic 
letters on the ‘“ Meistersinger,” “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” and their predecessors. But the most 
curious thing is the attitude of the Paris papers. 
The Figaro correspondent says that it was 
worth a journey of two hundred miles merely to 
hear Walter's prize-song in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 
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Le Francais, speaking of the “Flying Dutch- 
man,” says that the score is clear and intelligible 
from beginning to end, and that it would be 
praised to the skies in Paris if it were given under 
the name of Gounod, This critic even indulges 
in exclamation about the beauty 
the famous and oft-denounced scene 
Ortrud and Zelramund in the second act. M. 
Octave Fouqueé in the Ménestrel about 
*‘Lohengrin ™: ‘* Shall T tell vou what struck me 
most in hearing this work ? The extraordinary 
tenderness of this music ! 


points of 


between 


says 


Only twice or thrice 
during the evening does the orchestra attain to 
its full force, and then so well prepared and so 
beautifully led up to that the fulness seems no 
more than just enough. This will doubtless sur 
prise many of your readers who imagine Wag 
ner as a blowing, storming, and trumpeting 
monster.” 

— The folowing curious advertisement. is to be 
found in vol. 18 of Bachaumont’s (Mouffle d’An 
verville’s) ** Mémoires Secrets” : 

“80 Decembre, 1781. Le Sieur Duval, Confi 
seur du Roi, au Grand Monarque rue des Lom 
bards, continue ) offrir au publie un cours his 
toire en sncreric, TL annonce qu'on verra che 
lui Je mois prochain dans son magazin d'étrennes 
lt flotte francotse bloquant la baye de Chesapeae, 
Vinvestissement @ ork & Glocester par les ai 
mées Francoises & Amcricaines, la reddition de 
Lord Cornwalis, le dfilé des troupes Angloises 
rendant les armes.” 

Or in English: 

** December 30th, 1781. M. Duval, confection 
er tothe King, at the sign of the Grand Monarch, 
Lombard Street, continues to offer to the pul 
lic a course of historv in sugar-work. He begs 
to announce that next month will be found in his 
stock of New Year's presents the French fleet bloe!: 
ading Chesapeake Bay, the investment of York 
town and Gloucester by the French and Ameri 
can armies, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
and the English troops defiling to lay down 
their arms.” 


REINS JAPAN. 


Japan nach Reisen und Studien. Von J. J. 


Rein. Band I. Natur und Volk des Mikado 
reiches. Leipzig: W. Engelmann. &vo, pp. 
630, 


Ir is a curious fact that, though Prussia 2d 
Austria were among the last nations to enter 
into diplomatic relations with Japan—the for- 
mer in 1860 and the latter not until 1868—vet the 
first systematic writers about the Japanese were 
Germans. Kimpfer’s book was, and still is, a 
classic, while Siebold’s ‘Archiv’ is a mine of 
richest ore to the student. The Japanese appre- 
ciate it highly, and for his monument, recently 
erected in Vienna, they sent as their token of 
regard an undressed boulder of native rock, 
suitably inscribed by one of their own scholars. 
Dr. Rein’s book before us is a proof that the lite- 
rary evidences of German interest in the Far 
East keep pace with the steady advance of 
German commercial and political influence in 
that part of the world. Count Eulenberg, 
the present Minister of the Inte- 
rior, made the first treaty of navigation and 
commerce between Prussia and Japan. His 
attaché, Von Brandt, returned to be consul at 
Yokohama, and later became Minister Resident 
of the German Empire at Tokio, having as his 
secretary Mr. Ernest Kempermann, the accom- 
plished writer on Shint6. Mr. von Brandt, hav- 
ing been in 1575 transferred to Peking, was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. von Eisendecher. There are now 
several hundred German residents in the Mika- 
do’s domains, who carry on a direct trade with 
the Fatherland, in their own vessels, while Ger- 
man men-of-war make the black-white-and-red 
flag familiar to those natives who enjoy the 
study of the “‘thunder-ship’s ” colors. In the 
academic, and especially the medical, schools 
German professors are fairly numerous, and - 


Prussian 
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highly appreciated. <A flourishing Asiatic So- 


ciety (Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Villerkunde Ostasiens), whose twenty or more 
portly AMittheilungen lie before us, prove that 


the exiles from Fatherland are not so absorbed 
in trade as to forget the German’s sacred duty 
of increasing knowledge. 

The friendly relations between 
Mikadoreich strained. 
After the German Empire hed been proclaimed 


Kaiserreich 


and have rarely been 


at Versailles, however, some foreigners in Tokio, 
not French, suspected that the diplomatic pres- 
sure to secure berths for Prussian schooimasters, 
and to advance Prussian 
passed the bounds of modesty. Nx 
the Mikado’s ministers, 
with fickleness, maintained their French mili- 
of erman did 
become the predominant medium of culture in 
place of English; Bismarck did not buy For- 
mosa ; ond as the milliards were one after an- 


otherwise influence, 


-vertheless, 





though often charged 


instruction. G not 


tary 
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other paid, it became somewhat more pleasant 
to meet a Prussian, whether in diplomacy or in 
social life. Japanese lads are now to be found 
in the medical, law, and mining schools of Ger- 
‘the 


chosen German as his favorite for- 


many, and on the Prussian men-of-war. 
Mikado has 
eign language, and, though English is the pre- 
vailing tongue of his best-cducated subjects, yet 
the speech of Schiller and Goethe is familiar to 
hundreds of the rising men of Japan. 

Prof. Rein, who fills the chair of geography 
at the University of Marburg, spent the years 
1874 and 1875 in making 
pid, journeys in the southern and central parts 
of Japan. His work was done under the order of 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce, and he ex- 
pects to follow this volume of ‘Travels and Stu- 
dies ’ with two others on the industry and com- 
merce of the Japanese. He evidently made many 
friends among his compatriots abroad, who have 


several long, but not ra- 


liberally assisted him with material, advice, and 
criticism. To these he makes ample acknow- 
ledgment in his preface, and also to Mr. Ernest 
Satow, the Secretary of the British Legation in 
Tokio, without whose help no gentleman’s book 
on Japan can be considered complete. From all 
other sources he has also gathered whatever was 
for his purpose worth collating, and, being 
himself a diligent scholar and a critic of acu- 
men, he is able, fortunately for the reader, to 
control his authorities. The result is a narrative 
and summary of absolute clearness, in a superb- 
ly printed and illustrated octavo of 650 pages. 
It is, in addition, furnished with two large maps, 
both minutely correct, and executed in the best 
style of the German cartographic art. Prof. 
Rein’s contributions to Petermann’s Mittheilung- 
en have accustomed his readers to a standard 
of excellence by which the present work can 
well afford to be judged. Before criticising it 
we cannot help comparing the altered state of 
Japanese opinion with that of the last century. 
In 1786 Rin Shihei, the patriot, made the first 
complete coast-line map of Japan, having trav- 
ersed the empire on foot. For this crime alone 
he was seized and thrown into prison, out of 
which he never came alive. His books and pa- 
pers were confiscated, and the plates broken up. 
In 1874 a foreigner is allowed to travel unmo- 
lested in the same country, with his theodolite 
and camera ; and in 1876 the Mikado orders a 
monument to be erected to Rin Shihei’s honor, 
while a prince of the blood is president of the 
Tokio (Japanese) Geographical Society, whose 
proceedings are published to the world. ‘The 
frog in the well,” at last, “‘knows the great 
ocean.” 

Borrowing the title of his first volume—‘ Na- 
ture and People of the Mikado’s Empire "—from 
a well-known American work, the author de- 
votes 240 pages to the physical features of the 


’ 
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country. A well-equipped scientific traveller, 
and no hasty tourist in a jin-riki-sha, he gives 
us valuable chapters on the geology, physical 
geography, hydrography, fauna and flora. We 
know of no other book in the Japanese library 
containing so rich and orderly an arrangement 
of data valuable alike to the man of science and 
the general student. In treating of the people, 
Prof. Rein devotes a chapter to each of the fol- 
lowing subjects: History, Ethnography, and 
Topography. Here, though he gives the best 
summary of Japanese history to be found in the 
German language, he is hardly fair, certainly 
not generous, to the American authority from 
whom he borrows the titles of some of his chap- 
ters, and the facts and coloring of especially 
those portions of his narrative which treat of 
events and heroes in the province of Echizen, 
since no acknowledgment of the personal! investi- 
gations made by the American writer are any- 
where stated. 

In one respect the historical part of Dr. Rein’s 
work reminds us of the standard criticism on 
most commentaries on the Bible—‘‘ Good, except 
for the difficult passages.” There is one arid 
stretch of Japanese history—a kind of alkali and 
grease-wood desert—which both to foreigners 
and natives is like the ‘“‘Pelasgian” period in 


| classic, and the medieval portion of Church, 











history. How many historians, like Schaff and 
Neander, bravely write the story of the Apostolic 
or Nicene age, but stop at the morass of the 
Middle Ages ; or emerge with unwearied interest 
to tell us about the Reformation, while the Dark 
Ages remain doubly dark. So, those who essay 
to write Japanese history plunge gloriously into 
prehistoric mist, and hold their way finely until 
the Ashikaga dynasty (1334-1573) is reached. 
Then, with a sudden leap, they are voluminous 
with the story of the times since 1540, leaving 
two whole centuries in just enough light to 
make darkness more visible. Though this era of 
civil war is repulsive to the student, because so 
full of confused details, it is nevertheless exceed- 
ingly important as containing the germs of 
many of the modern institutions of Japan. 
Now, since every foreign writer hitherto had 
leaped the bog, or gone around it, we opened 
Prof. Rein’s book, turning first to the chapter on 
the Ashikaga dynasty, in hopeful expectation. 
Surely, we thought, German patience and tho- 
roughness, so often vaunted, will give us the 
clue to the labyrinth, the ‘‘open sesame” to 
the unexplored cave. But no ; disappointment 
awaited us. The nine scanty pages treating 
this period of two centuries contained nothing 
new, or not to be found printed in accessible 
books. We think the author, coming last, ought 
to have served us better. 

Nevertheless, our satisfaction at the wonderful 
accuracy and spirit displayed in marshalling 
multifarious facts is great, and we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce this work the best for refe- 
rence on Japan, and heartily recommend it for 
translation. In the chapter on Ethnology Prof. 
Rein points out, rightly we think, in spite of 
Mr. Aston’s opinion to the contrary, the affinities 
of the Japanese with the Malay stock. To form 
that mixed race inhabiting the Japanese archi- 
pelago, the blood of several races has entered. 
The most remarkable fact about the woodcuts, 
representing ethnic types, Aino, Corean, Riu 
Kiu (Lo> Choo) islander, and Japanese, is that 
in them one cannot detect any German “ per- 
sonal equation.” French artists Gallicize a 
Japanese drawing, a British draughtsman Angli- 
cizes it, so that one is “‘ Frenchy” and the other 
savors of John Bull. The impossible noses and 
African cast of visage so often put upon the faces 
of the Mikado’s subjects in American books are 
here absent, and with exquisite delicacy as well 
as genuine expression, the woodcuts tell the 
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truth they are meant to represent. A good 
index completes this scholarly and readable 
work, which so well illustrates the remark of 
the Cambridge professor of history, that ‘‘ Good 
books are usually made in Germany.” 


MISS GORDON CUMMING IN FIT. 


At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
With map and illustrations. 

1881. 
WITHIN a twelvemonth there have appeared at 
least four works either wholly or in great part 
This unusual inte- 


2 vols. Edin- 


burgh : Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


| rest in a part of the world so remote and seem- 


| 





ingly so unattractive is not unnatural, consider- 
ing its present relations to Great Britain. So 
long ago as 1859 the islands were offered by the 
chiefs to the English Government for various 
reasons, the principal of which was the difficulty 
of controlling the Eurepean settlers—mainly 
Englishmen of a somewhat lawless type. At 
that time, however, their possession was deemed 
of little or no value, and the offer was declined, 
In 1871 a new tide of emigration set in from 
Australia and New Zealand, in consequence of 
the commercial depression which had prevailed 
for some years in those countries, and the trou- 
bles of the chiefs were greatly increased. About 
this time a constitutional government, under 
Thakombau as king, with a ministry and coun- 
cil formed of foreigners and natives, was estab- 
lished. This utterly failed to secure the ends of 
good government, and Great Britain was again 
asked to assume the protectorate. At length, in 
1874, an unconditional cession was accepted, and 
Sir Arthur Gordon, son of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
was sent out as governor of the new crown 
colony. He reached Levuka, the capital, in 
June, 1975, at a time when the islands were re- 
duced to the greatest straits. The measles had 
been introduced in the previous January, and 
had swept away nearly fifty thousand of the na- 
tives, or about a third of the population of the 
whole group. In some districts almost all had 
perished, and the few survivors were too weak 
to get food for themselves. It was not that the 
disease was of such a malignant type, as that it 
was impossible to induce the sick to take proper 
care of themselves. An irresistible desire to 
bathe proved fatal to almost all who were at- 
tacked. The foreign settlers were in many 
cases hardly better off. The cotton and sugar 
plantations, on which most sanguine hopes had 
been founded, had failed to be profitable, 
and their culture was being largely aban- 
doned. In addition, there were innumerable 
disputes between the planters and the natives 
in regard to land-titles and the labor contracts. 
The difficulty of obtaining labor of any kind was 
very great, and is still the greatest obstacle to 
the commercial prosperity of Fiji. The natives 
will only in rare cases hire themselves out to 
work upon the land, and in this they are en- 
couraged by the present Government, which 
aims at creating a large class of native plant- 
ers. The dependence of the foreign planters has 
been hitherto upon the Polynesians, who are 
hired for three years, but this source of supply 
has become very limited and costly. The solu- 
tion of the problem will no doubt be found in 
the introduction of coolies, which has already 
been done to a limited extent. 

Sir Arthur Gordon appears to have been emi- 
nently successful in his five years’ administra- 
tion (he is now Governor of New Zealand), the 
revenue of the colony having been raised from 
£16,000 in 1875 to £75,000 in 1879, while the ex- 
ports in this latter year exceeded £200,000 in 
value. Of the future prospects of the islands, 
commercially, he says: ‘‘ After a careful inves- 
tigation, extending over more than a year, it 
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has been reported to me, by most competent and 
most cautious scientific authority, that the an- 
nual value of the agricultural exports of the 
colony, when its powers of production have been 
fully developed, will probably exceed £10,000,000 
sterling.” Mr. Horne, author of ‘A Year in 
Fiji, who was employed by Sir Arthur to report 
on the formation of a Forest Department, says 
that ‘‘ the total area of lard in the group suitable 
for growing sugar-cane is approximately esti- 
nated at 1,000 square miles. When 
capital has been attracted to the colony, and 
these cane-lands are fully occupied and planted 
with canes and proper works for crushing the 
cane and making sugar, it may be anticipated 
that about 200,000 tons of sugar will annually be 
made in Fiji. The value of this sugar, together 
with that of molasses and ruin, will amount to 
ver £5,000,000 sterling.” He adds that 2,000 
quare miles are available for coffee, which 
“thrives remarkably well in Fiji, and its value 
as an export will ultimately be second only to 
sugar, and may be expected to amount to be- 
tween £3,000,000 and 44,000,000 sterling.” Some 
of the islands produce a remarkably fine quality 
of sea-island cotton. That from Mago “ gained 


the gold medal both at the Paris and Philadel-° 


phia International Exhibitions.” The great cost 
involved in its culture, however, makes it a less 
promising crop than those just mentioned. The 
principal exports in 1878, in the order of their 
importance, were coppra (a preparation of the 
cocoanut), cotton, sugar, and maize. There are 
also increasingly large exports of fruits, espe- 
cially bananas and oranges, to New Zealand and 
Australia, ‘‘The present population of Fiji, in 
i880, is estimated at 110,000 natives, 1,902 Euro- 
peans, and 3,200 Polynesians.” 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s ‘ At Home in Fiji’ is 
undoubtedly tie best work on the islands for the 
general reader, though that of Mr. Horne, or 
‘Coral Lands,’ by H. 8. Cooper, may be better 
for the intending colonist. Her position as a 
member of the Governor’s family gave her un- 
usual facilities for seeing every part of the 
group, of which she availed herself to the ut- 
most. She also accompanied the superintendent 
of the Wesleyan mission and his wife in several 
of their missionary tours. Her book is made up 
of the letters written to different members of 
her family in Scotland. She has a pleasant, 
vivacious style, describes well, with an artist’s 
eye for color and grace of form (the illustrations 
are from her own sketches), and seems to be as 
good a traveller as her brother the famous 
hunter, or her friend Miss Bird. She is rarely 
tiresome, though her work is not free from the 
faults, almost inseparable from its form, of 
needles repetitions and passages of a purely 
personal nature. It is probable, also, that she 
gives a too favorable view of the native charac- 
ter, but otherwise she seems entirely trustwor- 
thy. The true Fijian seems to be more nearly 
allied to the Papuan than the Polynesian. He 
is singularly gentle and courteous in his man- 
ners, and, according to Miss Cumming, strictly 
honest and thoroughly sincere in his profession 
of Christianity. Many of the men, especially 
the chiefs, are tall and handsome. The ex-king, 
Thakombau, of whose cannibalistic tastes horri- 
ble stories are told, is described as “‘a very fine 
old man, stately and chief-like in his bearing, 
and with clear, penetrating eyes.” A friend of 
the present writer says of Maafu, the powerful 
chief of the Windward Isles, known as the 
“Bismarck of the Pacific,” that “he was the 
finest-looking man he ever saw.” He stands six 
feet six inches high, is finely proportioned, and 
has a very noble head. The women, when young, 
are often pretty and graceful, and are scan- 
tly but becomingly clothed with native cloth, 
fringed with garlands of ferns and leaves. Phy- 
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sically and intellectually, they are superior to all 
the other races of the Pacific, with the possible 
exception of the Tongans. They show consid- 
erable skill and taste in the construction of their 
houses, in their carving and their “‘ paper-cloth 
painting,” and, in some districts, in their pot- 
tery. This is all made by women, and “entirely 
by hand—nothing of the nature of a wheel being 
known.” ‘The objects vary in size, from small 
bowls or water-jars, six or eight inches in height, 
to great cooking-pots, three feet deep ; and the 
colors range from_richest golden to a deep red, 
running into green, the color being chietly due 
to the glaze.” The decoration consists either of 
an “‘elaborate geometrical pattern,” or “ raised 
work, almost like clusters of grapes.’ In the 
common articles for daily use conventional 
forms are used, but in ‘‘ fancy articles every 
potter follows her own taste, and the same exact 
form is very rarely reproduced.” 

In the same village from which came the best 
pottery, Miss Cumming saw a woman painting 
a very large and heavy piece of tappa or native 
cloth, intended for a curtain in a chiet’s house : 


“She had designed an admirable and most 
intricate pattern, which she cut out on a heated 
banana-leaf, laid this on the cloth, and rubbed 
it over with a scrap of masi, dipped either in 
vegetable charcoal and water, or in red earth, 
liquefied with the sap of the candle-nut tree— 
i.e., the silvery-leaved croton. It is simply a 
form of stencilling, and only requires taste in 
arranging the patterns and colors, and a neat 
hand in executing them. But the result is hand- 
some andartistic. And a great curtain of tape 
hung across a native house is such a striking and 
uncommon-looking kind of drapery that it is 
certainly a matter of regret to know how surely 
this art is fated to die out before the influx oi 
common English or American goods.” 


The doorways and rafters of the houses are 
often bound with colored sinnet (a kind of coarse 
string), “interwoven so as to form most elabo- 
rate patterns, extremely artistic in effect. The 
ridge-pole of a new house is frequently wreathed 
with long trails of the exquisite God-fern, the 
Wa Kalo.” Perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the Fijians’ love for the beautiful is to be 
found in their dances. These are, in fact, ballets 
descriptive of some scene or story. ‘* Each dis- 
trict has certain dances peculiar to itself, and 
the people of one neither can nor will join in the 
méké of another.” One which Miss Cumming 
saw while accompanying the missionaries on a 
tour of inspection was full of poetry : ° 


“The idea to be conveyed is that of the tide 
gradually rising on the reef, till at length there 
remains only a little coral isle, round which the 
angry breakers rage, flinging their white foam 
on every side. At first the dancers form in long 
lines and approach silently, to represent the 
quiet advance of the waves. After a while the 
lines break up into smaller companies, which 
advance with outspread hands and bodies bent 
forward, to represent rippling wavelets, the 
tiniest waves being represented by children. 
Quicker and quicker they come on, now advanc- 
ing, now retreating, yet, like true waves, steadily 
progressing, and gradually closing on every side 
of the imaginary islet, round which they play 
or battle, after the manner of breakers, spring- 
ing high in mid-air, and flinging their arms far 
above their heads to represent the action of 
spray. As they leap and toss their heads, the 
soft white masi, or native cloth (which,- for 
greater effect, they wear as a turban with long 
streamers, and also wind round the waist, whence 
it floats in long scarf-like ends), trembles and 
flutters in the breeze. The whole effect is most 
artistic, and the orchestra do their part by imi- 
tating the roar of the surf on the reef—a sound 
which to them has been a never-ceasing lullaby 
from the hour of their birth.” 


Other subjects were “‘ the rising of the stars,” 
“a flock of flying-foxes in the act of robbing a 
garden of ripe bananas,” and ‘a pig-hunt.” 
These dances are given on almost every occasion 
which brings the people together, except the 
Sunday service, as, for instance, on the visit of 
the Governor or any great chief, a missionary 


meeting, or a school examination, On one of 
these latter occasions the subject of the dance 
was the Jerusalem.” The men 
make admirable soldiers, regarding the drill as 


- 
Aa Nick 


“capture of 


or dance. 

Miss Cumming has of course much to tell of 
the cannibalisin which prevailed in the islands 
till within a 


ovens re 


few vears. In many places the 
still standing, together with the up 
right stones marking the number of bodies eaten 
One chief had erected lines of 
number eight hundred and seventy 


two, though at least thirty have been removed.” 


which 


stones * 


even now 


Some thrilling stories are told of the courage 
displayed by the missionaries in their endeavors 
to put an end to these strocities. In 1s49 two 
ladies, irs, Calvert Mrs. Lyth, with a 
single native Christian, their husbands being 


and 


absent, rescued tive women, nine having already 


been sacrificed, from the very hands of the 
butcher. Captain Erskine, R.N., who touched 
at the islands a few weeks after, says:* “ Re 


gardless of the sanctity of the place, it being 
‘tabued’ to women, they forced themselves 
into old Tanoa’s [the fathor of Thakombau, 
and an inveterate cannibal] chamber, who de 
manded, with astonishment at their temerity, 
what these did The Christian 
chief, who well maintained his lately adopted 
character, answered for them, that they came to 
solicit the lives of the surviving prisoners, pre 
senting at the same time the two whales’ teeth.” 
After some hesitation Tanoa said : 


women there ? 


“ Those who 
are dead are dead ; those who are alive shall 
live.” “If anything could have mereased ow 
admiration of their adds Captain 
Erskine, ** it was the unaffected manner in which, 
when pressed by us to relate the circumstances 
of their awful visit, they spoke of it as the 
simple performance of an ordinary duty.” Hu- 
man flesh was always cooked with the leaves of 
a certain shrub and those of two trees, which 


heroism,” 


had the effect, the natives said, of assisting di 
gestion, and was eaten with forks, this flesh alone 
being never touched with the fingers on ac- 
count of the fear of a disease. These 
forks were ** of dark polished wood, with handles 
richly carved,” and were 


skin 


heir-looms, having 
names often obscene. 

intimated, Miss Cum- 
ming gives the Christian Fijian a very high char- 
Though she 
saw him under the most favorable circumstances, 
yet other writers agree with her that the con 
version of the islanders is genuine, and not, as 


As has been already 
acter for honesiv and sincerity. 


ay 








one at least asserts, a merely political action of 
the chiefs. Under the superintendence of thx 
Wesleyan mission, established in 1835, there are 
in the whole group fourteen hundred 
schools and nine hundred churches.” According 
to Mr. Cooper, at least a third of the people be 
long to these schools, and all are practically 


“about 


aitendants on public worship. The practice of 
morning and evening prayers is almost uni 
versal, In 1876 an insurrection of the hill tribes 
was quelled by a force of about one thousand 
natives, gathered from every part of the group : 
thirty men being the asked of 
each chief. “ Every morning, at the very first 
streak of dawn, each separate tribe composing 
that litle army mustered in array to join the 
teacher in saying the Lord’s prayer, and a short 


contingent 


| prayer suited to the requirements of the day. 


| as strikingly exhibited. 


And every eveniny, ater the excitement of the 
day was over, each house separately had read- 
ing of the Scriptures, singing, and prayer, and 
every man in the force knelt as reverently as be 
would have done at family worship in his peace- 
ful village home.” Their regard for Sunday is 
** Not a canoe will put 


**‘ Journal of a Cru'se among the Islands of the Wes 
ern Pacific.’ 








to sea except to carry a teacher to a place of 
worship, nor will a native climb a tree to fetch 
bribed with 
So when the great ‘ Balolo 
festival” came on a Sunday for two successive 


a cocoanut, even when 


coveted silver.” 


years not one of the canoes of the Wesleyans 
went out. The balolo is a small sea-worm which 
rises to the surface only twice in the year, in 
small numbers in October, and in countless 
myriads at the high tide of the full moon in 
November. Then “the whole sea, to the depth 
of several inches, is simply alive with these red, 
green, and brown creatures, which form one 
writhing mass, and are pursued by shoals of fish 
of all sizes, which come to share the feast with 
the human beings. As the day dawns, 
these mysterious creatures with one accord sink 
once more to their native depths, and by the 
moment of sunrise not one remains on the sur- 
nor will another be seen for a twelve- 
month.” The natives wrap them in bread-fruit 
leaves and cook them in ovens. 

There are many passages in Miss Cumming’s 
entertaining volumes which we had marked for 
quotation, but want of sp ce forbids. In an ap- 
pendix on the foli-lore there is given a fable, 
told to Sir Arthur Gordon, which reminds one 
of Uncle Remus : 

‘** The crane and the crab quarrelled as to their 
powers of racing. The crab said he would go 
the fastest, and that the crane might fly across 
from point to point, while he went round by the 
shore. The crane flew off, and the crab stayed 
quietly in his hole, trusting to the multitude of 
his brethren to deceive the crane. The crane 
flew to the first point, and seeing a crab-hole, put 
down his ear and heard a buzzing noise. ‘That 
slave is here before me,’ said he, and flew on to 
the next point. Here the same thing happened, 
till at last, on reaching a point above Serua, the 
crane fell exhausted, and was drowned in the 
sea, Ratu Tabusakiu = this by an almost 
exactly similar story—only in this case the com- 
tition was between a crane and a butterfly. 
rhe latter challenged the crane to fly to Tonga, 
tempting him to do so by asking if he was fond 
of shrimps. Tue butterfly kept resting on the 
crane’s back, without the crane knowing it, and 
whenever the bird looked round and said to 
himself, ‘ That kaisi (low-born) fellow is gone ; 
I can rest and fly slowly now without fear of his 
overtaking me,’ the butterfly would leave his 
back and fly a little way ahead, saying, ‘ Here I 
am, cousin,’ till the poor bird died exhausted ; 
and the butterfly, who had no longer his back to 
rest on, perished also.” 


face : 


Another legend accounts for the introduction 
of cannibalism in precisely the same manner in 
which Charles Lamb attributed the discovery 
of roast pig to the Chinese. 


dmony the Sioux of Dakota, Eighteen Months’ 
Experience as an Indian Agent. By Captain 

D. C. Poole, Twenty-second Infantry, U.S.A. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. Pp, 235, 
DunrinG the early part of Grant's first term as 
President, army officers not needed with their 
regiments were assigned to duty as Indian 
Agents. Captain Poole was one of these, and 
for a year and a half did duty in Dakota, at the 
Whetstone Creek Reservation, among the Sioux. 
The band of Brule-Sioux who recognized Spotied 
Tail as their chief was among those who were 
under the charge of Captain Poole, though they 
were not encamped at Whetstone, Other bands 
of Ogallalas, Brules, and Minneconjons, all parts 
of the same nation, were on the reservation at 
the agency. The Captain’s charge consisted, 
therefore, of from three to five thousand of the 
fiercest and most uncivilized of the Indians of 
the Great West. 

Spotted Tail was a chief of no ordinary char- 
acter, and impressed all the cfficers of the Gov- 
ernment who came in contact with him as a 
man of more breadth of judgment and intelli- 
gent discernment than are often found among 
uneducated men of any race. This he had 


| other bands of Sioux made war in 1867, 
much- | 


The Nation, 


proved by adopting a peace policy when the 
He 
had so well established a reputation as a warrior 


| and chief that he was able to control a large 
| part of the Brules, and led them from the line of 
| the Union Pacific Railway near North Platte to 


the Upper Missouri reservations. His great 


rival in the favor of the Sioux was Red Cloud, 
| an Ogallala chief, who conducted the war of 





1867, but who also had intelligence enough to 
discern at its close that further fighting with the 
whites would be ruinous. Both thesechiefs have 
earnestly favored peace for more than a dozen 
years, and the fighting which has since been done 
by Sioux has been by fragments of bands,or small 
bands uniting for a campaign under a leader like 
Sitting Bull, whose supremacy over the united 
force only lasted during the actual hostilities. 

Captain Poole’s book is a vivid and interesting 
account of his experience, which not only in- 
cluded the common events of the Agent’s life, 
but covered also the period of the noteworthy 
visit of Spotted Tail and Red Cloud to Washing- 
ton in 1870. He does not conceal tke fact that 
he shares the scepticism common among army 
men in regard to the possible civilization of the 
Indian of the plains, and seldom loses an oppor- 
tunity for a “slant” at the policy of making 
farmers of the red men. Still, the narrative 
bears the evidence of truthfulness on every 
page, and the more familiar the reader may be 
with Indian affairs, the stronger will be his con- 
fidence that the Captain has told things as he 
saw them. 

The book brings out with a good deal of feli- 
city many of the most striking traits of Indian 
character, such as the difference between the 
wildest of the savages and those who have felt 
some of the influences of contact with civiliza- 
tion ; the stubborn resistance of the men to all 
efforts to make them labor at farming or other 
work, which they look upon as squaws’ employ- 
ment ; and the impulse towards strife and ex- 
citement which tempts the young men to steal 
away upon a raid in the hope of gaining im- 
portance in the tribe by warlike deeds. The 
family life of the Indian, his domestic vir- 
tues and social traits, are well drawn, and 
leave one with the feeling that his affection for 
his family, his fidelity to his friend, and his de- 
votion to his tribe and his home are scarcely less 
than those of his civilized neighbors. His grief 
at a bereavement is as deep as any one’s, and 
shows itself not only in giving away the things 
in which he has delighted and by which he has 
set great store, but in sincere sorrow, which 
shuns society and shows that he really carries a 
heavy heart that corresponds to the voluntary 
squalor of his dress. 

Tne following description of Spotted Tail’s en- 
campment is not without an attractive glow of 
comfort and a picturesque gleam of primitive 
simplicity : 


‘Looking around the village, I found every- 
where an air of quict contentment. It was situ- 
ated in a sheltered place, and the rays of the 
spring sun were warm, so most of the Indians 
were out of dvors: the elder ones smoking as 
they basked in the sun, the young bucks, divided 
into two parties, enjoying their favorile game 
of foot-ball, and the boys whipping tops or prac- 
tising with their bows and arrows. ‘Lhe women 
were working and gossiping, always at a dis- 
tance from the men, and the girls too small to 
carry burdens were playing with their rude 
dolls or acquiring knowledge of the needle with 
dried sinews for thread. Some of the young 
maidens, I noticed, lingered a litile 2s they car- 
ried wood and water, casting rd glances on the 
young athletes running atier the ball. In the 
distance herds of ponies grazed on the prairie, 
watched by sentinels posted on high buctes to 
see that they did not stray too fur, and to give 
timely warning should an enemy approach,” 


The unsatisfactory character of the annuity 


| 
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system is shown in several grotesque and strik- 
ing scenes, and the mischief done by stron: 
drink is illustrated by a night brawl] in which 
Big Mouth, a noted Ogallala chief, assaulte 
Spotted Tail, and met his death at the hand of 


| that doughkty chief. 


The journey cf the Sioux chiefs to Washing 


| ton, the character of their negotiations with the 





Government, and the brilliant assembly at th. 
White House when President Grant gave them 
an evening entertainment, are all told with ful 
ness and accuracy. Captain Poole’s observation. 
upon the effect of the journey upon the Indians, 
and the classes of things which arrested their 
attention and were educational in effect upo 
them, are all very shrewd and discriminating. 
In short, the book is one of which it may fairly 
be said that it enlarges our knowledge of th: 
Indian and his character in a valuable way, an:! 
is at once entertaining and instructive. Tho 
author’s theorizing is only incidental, while tho 
facts he gives so well will help his readers tw 
form their own opinions upon the nation’s great 
problem. 


Newfoundland to 
Rae. New York: 


Manitoba. By W.e Fraser 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1881. 


Tus book is a reproduction of letters written to 
the London Times concerning the material re- 
sources and prospects of the extreme portions of 
the Canadian Dominion—Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island on the coast, and Manitoba and th: 
Northwest Provinces on the prairies, The in 
habitants of the maritime provinces are staid, 
conservative people, clinging to traditional ha 
bits, possessing but little aggressive energy, de- 
voting most of their attention to the fisheries, 
and allowing their mineral and other wealth to 
be turned to profit by more venturesome neigh- 
bors from the United States. In the wheat. 
growing valleys of the Red and Saskatchewan 
rivers there is a very different story to tell. 
Here for about ten years there has been a process 
of development similar in kind, but, owing to 
various causes, inferior in degree, to that which 
has built up the great States of our own North 
west. In 1870 the village of Winnipeg, or Fort 
Garry, contained 300 people ; now it is a thriv 
ing town of 15,000 inhabitants, and in the same: 
interval the population of Manitoba has in 
creased from 12,000 to 40,000, The province, 
however, is of enormous extent (as large os 
Texas), and this increase is a small matter when 
compared with the early growth of Kansas, Ni 
braska, or Minnesota. In the same ten years 
the population of Dakota has increased from 
14,000 to 135,000. 

The author takes a very just view of the re 
sources of the vast region between Lake Winn: 
peg and the Rocky Mountains, discarding equall) 
the rose-colored pictures of the railway land- 
agents, who represent it as a paradise, and tho 
gloomy predictions of Hudson’s Bay officials, wh» 
certified that the lond was worthless. In fact, 
the valleys are unsurpassed for wheat-growing : 
the borders of the Rocky Mountains (the former 
home of millions of buffaloes) afford excellent 
grazing ; there aye extensive beds of lignite 
nearly equal in value to coal, and iron ores have 
lately becn discovered which give great promise 
It is estimated, without exaggeration, that the 
whole region can support on the average one 
hundred inhabitants to the square mile, or 200,- 
000,000 in all. Its future depends entirely upon 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the other 
roads which will follow it. It can grow enougli 
wheat to feed all Europe, and with transporta- 
tion by rail to Hudson’s Bay, and thence by 
steamer, wheat can be placed in Liverpool 41 
28s. a quarter with the same profit that is now 
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obtained from United States wheat at 45s. 
“Should that day arrive, the British farmer 
must renounce growing wheat,” and the present 
struggle between British and United States 
farmers will give place to one between Canada 
and the United States. 

The future of Canada, as the author says, ‘is 
a tempting theme, but its adequate discussion is 
not easy. The settlement of Manitoba, 
the the Railway, the 
opening of steam navigation through Hudson's 
Bay to Europe, are elements of the greatest mo- 
ment in determining the destiny of Canada, and 
several years must yet elapse before the influence 
of these elements is apparent. It is clear 
to my mind that the future of Canada is in the 
hands of the Canadians, Should they 
fail in making Canada what it may become, the 
fault will be their own, and not that of their 
magnificent Far West.” The recent journey of 
Lord Lorne will probably give a fresh impetus 
to the Pacific Railway and to Canadian imuni 
gration, and the temperate and well-considered 
statements in this little book afford a great deal 
of useful information on those subjects. 


construction of Pacilic 


Metrical Geometry. An Elementary Treatise 
on Mensuration. By George Bruce Halsted, 
A.B., A.M., and ex-Fellow of Princeton Col- 
lege ; Ph.D. and ex-Fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University ; Instructor in Post-Graduate 
Mathematics, Princeton College. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 1881. 12mo, pp. xiii-282. 


FroM the fact that Mr. Halsted is an ex-Fellow 
of so young an institution as the Johns Hopkins 
University it may be inferred that he is hiimself 
still a young man. Such being the case, what- 
ever merits his book may possess are all the 
more creditable to him, and he has time before 
him in which to remedy such defects as he or 
others may discover. The book is dedicated to 
Prof. J. J. Sylvester, ‘‘in token of the inestima- 
ble benefits derived from two years’ work with 
him.” The wording of this dedication leaves it 
uncertain in what relation Mr. Halsted stood to 
Prof. Sylvester during these two years. It is 
quite as fitting to an associate as to a pupil ; but 
perhaps Mr. Halsted took it for granted that the 
relation of Prof. Sylvester to any young mathe- 
matician could hardly be supposed other than 
that of teacher to pupil. In his preface the au- 
thor says: ‘‘The competent critic may recog- 
nize signs of a Berlin residence ; but a conside- 
rable part, it is believed, is entirely new.” It 
is not, perhaps, exactly “ good form” to antici- 
pate, in a preface, what ‘‘competent” critics 
may do; and then Mr. Halsted exposes himself 
to the insinuation on the part of ill-natured and 
incompetent critics that this is but an awkward 
way of letting people know that he had resided 
in one of the great capitals of Europe. 

In the first paragraph of his introduction, 
after giving a definition of mensuration, Mr. 
Halsted says: “It has been called that branch 
of applied geometry which gives rules for find- 
ing the length of lines, the area of surfaces, and 
the volume of solids, from certain data of lines 
and angles” (p. 1). It will thus be seen that 
mensuration is an art rather than a science. It 
is practical. It tells us what to do in order to 
find out what we want, but for the most part it 
refers to geometry for proof of the correctness 
of the rules which it tells us to follow. It is evi- 
dent from this statement that a treatise on 
mensuration is not the place to introduce new 
definitions of terms, the meaning of which has 
long been settled, nor new demonstrations of 
propositions which are demonstrated in every 
ordinary treatise on geometry, except under 
peculiar circumsiances. The sole object of in- 

roducing anything new should be to show how 
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to do something which before could not be done 
at all, or to show how to do things in a more 
practicable manner than heretofore. Now thx 
first thing that strikes one who takes the pains 
to read Mr. Halsted’s book is the great numbe1 
of new words, new symbols, new definitions, and 
new forms of English, introduced apparently in 
accordance with no systematic principle. 

On page 3 is a table of reference embracing 
all the small letters of the alphabet, and explain- 
ing in what sense they will be used as symbols. 
On page 28 is a similar table embracing all thi 
symbols 


capital letters, and several arbitrary 


have heretofore been used in 
mathematical works, others of the author’s own 
invention, On page 85 is still another table, em 


bracing all the small letters of the Greek alpha 


some of which 


bet, with three exceptions, and some more sym 
hols. But the reader must not suppose, when he 
attempts to decipher one of Mr. Halsted’s for- 
mule, that these tables will certainly help him 
out. The tables in many cases explain the us 
of the letters by means of new-coined words un 
the 


signifies a 


accompanied by any reference to 


where they 


place 
are explained—e. g., 6 
perigon, 
ete. 
a ‘quader” is, he must search till he finds. 
During the perusal of the book we had noted 
for remark a number of 
strange ways of expressing old truths, and 
queer forms of speech ; but the accumulation of 
material was too formidable: we have bundled 
our notes into the waste-basket, and will give 


signifies ‘‘volume of quader,” ete., 


If he wishes to know what a “ perigon” or 


great new words, 


The Greek word o¢aipa 
(English, sphere) has been in use in the Greek 


only a single specimen. 


language from Homer down to the present day. 
Under slightly different forms it has passed into 
nearly if not quite all the languages of the civil- 
ized world, Its signification has always re- 
mathematics 
its meaning has not varied from Plato down to 
Peirce. 


mained essentially the same; in 


For the word sphere as the universally- 
acknowledged designation of a_ well-defined 
solid, Mr. Halsted (p. 71) substitutes the word 
globe, and by a formal definition limits the word 
sphere to the designation of a surface. This of 
course necessitates a reconstruction of the lan- 
guage of spherical geometry. All this he does 
without intimating that he is in any way depart- 
ing from received usage. But, what is inexcus- 
able in a mathematical work, he does not adhere 
to his own definition. After drilling his new 
definition into the reader through several pages, 
he turns to other matters. On page i110 he re- 
sumes the consideration of the sphere, and now 
in the most formal manner he uses the word in 
its old familiar sense. He first gives a rule ‘‘ to 
find the volume of a sphere *—that is, according 
to his first definition, to find the volume of a sur- 
face! Turning over to page 195, we find several 
problems like the following : ‘‘ Find the sphere 
whose radius is 12.6156 meters.” As we are now 
uncertain whether it is the volume of a solid or 
the area of a surface that he wishes us to find, it 
is only by assuming one of the two meanings, 
working out the problem on that supposition, 
and with the answer 
which he gives, that we discover that he has re- 
turned to his first love. If these are the results 
of a Berlin residence, would it not be advisable 
for Mr. Halsted, the next time he visits Europe, 
to try Gottingen or Leipzig? The truth is that 
the rage to invent new symbols and to coin new 
words without any real necessity, arising from 
the desire of expressing new ideas, has reached 
such a point that mathematicians have not only 
become unintelligible to well-educated people, 
even when treating familiar subjects, but they 
are fast becoming unintelligible to each other. 
The following extract (p. 14) will show Mr. 
Halsted’s notion of what is convenient, his 


comparing the result 
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and his felicity 
of the 


knowledge of ferry-navigation, 
of illustration. He is treating 
variable quantities : 

**Exam. 14. The variable may be likened to a 
convenient ferry-boat, which will bear us just as 
close as we choose to the the constant 
-but which cannot actually reach or touch 


limits of 


dock 
limit- 
it: forif they touch, both explode into the un 
known infinite,” 


We hasten to jump ashore. 

Fashion in Defor nity: as Lllustrated in the 
Customs of Barbarous and Civilized Races 
By William Henry Fowler, LL.D., et With 
Illustrati rit Loudon and New York Mac 
millan & Co. S81, [Nature Series. ] 

Tris lecture, delivered last year before th 


Royal Institution of | tt Britain, well deserves 


rmanent form, Like any history 
the lhvin 
savage and the 
We mutilate and 
als and ourselves in 


its present pe 
of primitive superstitions, 1t shows 
connection between the | 
proudest heir of all the ages. 
deform both the lower anin 
deference to standards of beauty alike unnatural 
and 


Phe 
period of 


and absurd, and in 
suffering, 


spite of a world of pain 


voluntary and = involuntary. 


check-rein is a survival of the 
docked 


shank, passim 


*ruik 


and cocked tails in horses (see 
; sailors emulate the Polynesians 
in tattooing; the lady’s earring is one extreme of 
a practice of which the other is recorded in the 
New 
Guinea, the holes in whose ears had been extend 
ed to that the lobes 


converted pendant rings of 


‘ 


case of ‘‘a man on one of the islands nea 


such an extent had been 


into great skin, 


through which he could easily pass his a 


the French still rival the Flathead Indians in ar 
lificial compression of the skulls of infants, and 
with results vastly more disastrous to health and 
intellect. 


from point to point 


So Professor Fowler leads his readers 
f his indictment against 
our humanity and our reason, beginning with 
the hair and nails, and ending with tight lacing 
among women. What he has to say of the bar- 
ent of the feet it would bk 


the ** anatoi 


barous treatin well for 


mankind if ical shoemaker” could 


read and profit by, and maker as 
well * The 
made upon the system now in vogue in all parts 
ies in this method of con- 
struction upon a principle of bilateral sym- 
metry.” The result is often a deformity little 
short of that purposely attained by the Chinese 


the stock ng 


great error in all boots and shoes 


. 2 


of the civilized world 


- 


by swathing the feet of their women. 


**The English mother or nurse who thrusts the 
tender feet of a young child into stiff, unyield- 
ing pointed shoes or boots, often regardless of 
the essential differences in form of right and 
leit, at a trme when freedom isespecially needed 
for their proper growth and development, is the 
exact counterpart of the Chinook Indian woman, 
applying her bandages and boards to the oppo- 
site end of her baby’s body, only with considez 
ably less excuse. . . . Any who recol- 
lects the boots of the late Lord Palmerston will 
be reminded that a wide expanse of shoe leather 
is in this country, even during the prevalence of 
an opposite fashion, quite compatible with the 
attainment of the highest political and social 
eminence ” (pp. 72-73). 





one 


In an aside, Professor Fowler remarks that the 
sculptor’s making the second toe longer than the 
first is a pure conventionalism, ‘‘ derived from 
the Greek canon, which in its turn was copied 
from the Egyptian, and probably originally de- 
rived from the negro, It certainly does not rep 
resent what is most usual in our race and time.” 
Moreover, *‘ As in all ages—in fact, in all other 
animals—the first toe is considerably shorter than 
the second, a long great toe is a specially human 
attribute, and instead of being despised by art- 
ists, it should be looked upon as a mark of eleva- 
tion in the scale of organized beings.” 

This little work merits the widest possible cir- 
culation. 
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wl Magic: a Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 1581. 
MAGi l a t title, 


1 ~++ ] roe . © ° 
s has written books of exceptional charm 


Woop and Mr. 
JeTeri 


ibout 


king 


sylvan things. of which he has g 
But those 


Home’ 


who have read 
or ‘Wild Life in a 


will be 


cnowledge. 
‘Giamekeeper at 
Southern County’ disappointed in the 
but 


more 


present work. It is a fable for children ; 


Mr. little 
than the personification of English birds, beasts, 


Jefferies’s fabling consists in 


under the popular conceptions of 
characters. It 


for instance, 


and insects 


their respective moral is quite 


the Ruskinian method : the 
embodies all that would be false, cruel, and cun 
; but of the 
parent, a provider, the possessor of a sharp appe- 


} 
weasel, 


iing in a human being weasel asa 
nu kin in perhaps every re 


Jefferies 


tite, and as our ow 
spect save 
does not 
accidental 


which 


moral responsibility, Mr. 
It is not the weasel’s 
poultry-yard 
for the fable 


conceive at all. 
relation to his own 


forms a suilicient theme 


Greeceand Rome. 


THEIR LIFE AND ART. 

By Jacob von Falcke, Director of the Imperial 
Museum, Berlin. Translated by William 
Hand Browne, Associate of Johns Hopkins 
University. 4to, illustrated, $15. 

In portraits of interesting objects, and ‘* 
vrations”’ of places and occurrences in Athens, 


Rome, and Olympia, this book ts believed to sur- 


pass in interest and artistic merit anything 0; 


the kind before published in English. 


Mythology and Folklore. 


Introduction to the Science of Comparative 
Mythology and Folklore. By the Rev. Sir 
George W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 12mo, $1 75. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


The Flero of Cowpens. 
A CENTENNIAL SKETCH. 
This book presents a complete history of the lives of 


heroic Daniel Morgan and of Benedict Arnold. These 
Revolutionary characters are viewed in varied lights, 
and the author has produced a most captivating histori 
cal sketch, as intercsting as a romance. 

“tis a capital life of Morgan. It paints him as the 
humble teamster, and makes him a living reality again 
in every scene tn his eventful life.”’—News and Courier, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Illustrated. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth, price, post- 
paid, $1 25. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


The Rejected Gospels. 

The first revision of the New Testament was by the 
Council of Nice A.D. 325. 

We publish from the original tongues (giving authority 
for each) Twenty-three Gospels which the early Fathers 
then rejected. . 

Illustrated with thirty-two engravings from ancient 
missals. Cloth, $150; paper cover, $1. Free by mail. 


GEBBIE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


y om at i rr oar) _ 
Wadsworth Bros. © Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

84 WASHINGTON STKEET, BOSTON. 
cz” Catalogues free on application. 


The Nation. 


teller of our day ; we look for more than this 
in any study of animals, whether poetic or sci- 
entific, by observers so well informed as Mr. 

Terics has shown himself to be. Nor has his 
1 of the older method, as La 


the keen simplicity, the * lurk- 


vritil the char 
fontaine used it 
ing archness,” which give his fables permanent 
interest as satires upon human life. 
the sentimental or the Darwinian point of view 
inan of Mr. Jefferies’s gifts might have made a 
better ‘‘ fable” than the present one, which sug- 
zests 
‘Fable est uns contes que l’om dit des choses 
It is 
or probable, for instance, that a 


an ancient definition (Bruno’s, we believe) : 
qui ne sont pas voires ne voiresemblables.” 
scarcely true, 
child of four years could have talked like this : 

Sky,’ said Bevis, ‘I love you like I love my 
But this is perhaps the worst thing in 
this volume, which has the look to us of being 
earlier work than the excellent productions by 


nother.’ ” 


the same author which we have noticed hereto- | 


fore, 


GUITEAU’S CASE. 


READ 
Lhe Puntshabtlity of the 


[nsane, 


By DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, 
Ex-Surgeon-General, U.S. A., 


IN THE 
Luternational Review, 
NOVEMBER, 1881. 


Price by mail, post-paid, 50 cents. Address 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


THE 


Sunderland Library, 
THE PROPERTY OF THE 
Duke oF MARLBOROUGH. 
PART I. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Rooms, 47 Leicester 
Square, London, England, on December | and nine fol- 
lowing days, the first portion of this very important his- 
torical library, which is specially rich in early printed 
books, many of them on velium and in fine bindings. 
Catalogues raisoanée are now ready, and may be had, 
post-free, price $1 25, of Messrs. TICE & LYNCH, 3444 
Pine Street, New York, or from the Auctioneers direct. 
r *} ™~ ° ° 
s 
Lhe Critic. 

“The first literary journal in America.” — London 
Academy. No. 21, out to-morrow. A pen-and-ink por 
trait of Rossi, as //améet, drawn in Italy by Robert 
Bium ; with interesting personal sketch by P. M. Pouter. 
Also portrait and brief biography of the late Dr. J. u. 
Holland. Editorial on “The Writing of Many School 
Books.”” Book-reviews, literary news and notes, and 
criticisms of Art, Music, and the Drama. Sold every 
where. Ten cents a copy; $2 a year. For specimen 
copy address 757 Broadway. 


Oneida Community, Limited. 
Canned Fruits. Vegetables, Jellies, ete. 
Now is the time to order the year’s supply. Assorted 
cases a specialty. Send for price-list. Address as above, 
COMMUNITY, XK. Y. 


is ~ HYGEIA HOTEL, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe. 
Open all the year. Equal to any hotel in the United 
States as a Summer Resort or Cola Weather Sanitarium. 
Send for circular describing hygienic advantages, etc. 


From either | 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Avery, Prof. E. M. 
Sheldon & Co. 
Baragiola, A. Crestomazia Italiana Ortofonica. 
Strassburg : J. Triibner. 

Babcock, Emma ’. Household Hints. 
Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 

Bjérnson, B. Arne: a Tale. 
&Co. $1. 

Bunce, 0. B. Bachelor Bluff : 
and Disputations. New York : D. Appleton & Co. $1 25. 

Buxton, B. H. Sceptre and Ring: a Tale. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 2 cents. z 

Cornwall, Sarah J. Roses and Myrtles. 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

De Forest, J. a The Bloody Chasm. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1. 

Fowler, Prof.T. Bacon. New York: G. P. 
Sons. $1 25. 

Publishers’ Trade-List Annual. 1881. New York: F. 
Leypoldt. $1 50. 

Rosenthal, Dr. Kk. S. The Meisterschaft System: Ger- 
man. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

Rossetti, Christina G. A Pageant, and Other Poems. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. 25. 

Rousselet, L. The Two Cabin-Boys. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1 50 

Urwick, Rev. W. 
Pencil. New Y 

Warner, Susan. 
Carter & Bros. 

Watson, P. B. Bibliography of the Pre-Columbian Dis- 
coveries of America. Roxbury, Mass. $1. 

Williams, A.M. Poets and Poetry of Ireland. Boston: 
J. K. Osgood & Co. 

Wilson, C.S. Mining Laws of the United States, ete. 
Denver: W. H. Lawrence & Co. §1. 


Elements of Chemistry. New York: 
Prosa. 
New York: D. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
His Opinions, Sentiments, 


Poems. New 


Putnam's 


Indian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 
ork : Thos. Nelson & Sons. _ 
The Letter of Credit. New York: Robt. 


BUNDY’S 
Life of Garfield. 


12mo, cloth, piice $1. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN : Of the many lives of the late President (I 
have seen ten or twelve) published during the campaign 
last year, that of Major Bundy may be signalized, as re- 
gards authenticity and general interest. 
It is within my knowledge that Major Bundy had 


access to a large mass of correspondence and private 
} 


memoranda, which afforded him unusual facilities in 


| the preparation of his work—in fact, a labor of love— 


which, in my judgment, was well and faithfully done. 
In making this statement I do not undervalue the 
work of other writers who, with the material at their 
command, tried to illustrate a life which has become a 
sacred memory in the hearts of the American people. 
Very truly yours, A. F. ROCKWELL. 


Messrs. A. S. Banyes & Co., Publishers, 111 and 118 
William Street, New York. 


New English Books 


At 25 Cents to the Shilling, 


Sent, post-paid, direct from London, on receipt of price 
of publication in bankers’ draft, currency, or post-office 
order. 

The recent Custom-House and Post-Office Circulars 
permit all printed matter to be mailed to the United 
States with safety and economy, and the duty, if any, to 
be collected from addressees. 

Stevens’s Priced List of nearly 500 English, French, 
and German Periodicals, with fuller Announcement for 
supplying books by mail or freight, is distributed gra- 
tuitously by every public library in the United States, 
by Tice & Lynch, 34% Pine Street, New York, anc 
B. F. STEVENS, American Library and Literary cans, 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, England. 


Putzger's One Dollar Atlas 


Of Ancient, Medizval, and Modern History. 
76 maps, etc., in colors. Leipzig, 1881. 


L. B. THOMAS, 


409 W. Twentieth Street, New York. 


Cheap Clearance Catalogue of Theological Text-Books 
and Rare Divinity just issued. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Feceign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
Looks received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street,New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the-way 
books, are issued from time tc time, and will be fom 
warded to any address. 

Books PUKCHASED. 





